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News Notes of the Fortnight 


With the Nominees 


HE final campaign struggle is 
, pent in the East. John 

W. Davis is back with optimis- 
tic estimates from his second mid-West- 
ern trip covering six thousand miles, and 
the rest of his itinerary laid close at 
home. General Dawes is finishing a New 
York state campaign; the President has 
made his final radio talk; Senator La 
Follette has abandoned the West Coast 
in favor of New York. 

Republican strategy continues the at- 
tack on La Follette, almost ignoring the 
Democrats, and urges votes for Coolidge 
to prevent the ultimate choice of Bryan. 
The President, in his speech, as usual 
stressed figures to support the claims of 
Republican economy and of prosperity. 
These two lines of argument Mr. Davis 
calls two Republican bogey men—the 
idea that the Republican party is the 
guardian of the prosperity of the United 
States, and second that the contest is 
only between the President and La Fol- 
lette. 

Mr. Davis also devoted considerable 
time to denouncing the “ conspiracy” to 
discredit Senator Wheeler, vice-presi- 
dential candidate on the Progressive 
ticket, by bringing about his indictment 
while he was investigating the Depart- 
ment of Justice. It will be remembered 
that the “conspiracy” was traced months 
ago to representatives of Attorney Gen- 
eral Daugherty and George B. Lock- 
wood, formerly of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. Mr. Lockwood de- 
manded retraction of Mr. Davis’s 
charge, but Mr. Davis’s only answer was 
excerpts from the testimony given last 
May. 

Secretary Hughes is in strong political 
limelight now. He came to New York 
to promote not only the national but the 
state ticket, and in a recent speech de- 
fended his foreign policy in detail. 

_ Senator La Follette has been answer- 
ing the campaign charges that his pro- 
gram is socialistic, claiming that it is as old 
as Thomas Jefferson, as old as Abraham 
Lincoln. He based his appeal to the 
farmers in the Middle Western trip on 
an attack upon the packing and the mill- 


ing monopolies, charging that the credits 
of the country have become concentrated 
into powerful groups—J. P. Morgan 
and Company and the Standard Oil 
Company. Generally speaking, the Pro- 
gressives have been attacked for their 
Supreme Court and their railroad own- 
ership planks, but Senator La Follette 
has kept most emphasis on the issue 
which he said in the first place was 
dominant—the breaking of monopoly 
control and of the power of money over 
the government. 


Eight Tickets 
TT; keep the record straight, it may 


be as well to note that there are 
eight tickets in the field this year. Not 
only the two old parties and the third 
party ticket, but also, as listed by the 
W orld Tomorrow, the— 

American Party—anti-Catholic. Can- 
didate for President, Gilbert O. Na- 
tions. 

Commonwealth Land Party—former- 
ly Single Tax. Candidate, William J. 
Wallace. 

Prohibition Party—for thorough dry- 
ness. Candidates, Herman P. Faris and 
Marie C. Brehm. 

Socialist Labor Party—for ownership 
of means of production by workers. 
Candidates, Frank P. Johns and Verne 
L. Reynolds. 

Workers Party—American Commun- 
ists. Candidates, William Z. Foster and 
Benjamin Gitlow. Endorsed also by 
Farmer-Labor Party. 





Income Tax Publicity 


HE publication of income tax re- 

turns in the newspapers set the 
whole country buzzing. This is the re- 
sult of putting into operation the Norris 
amendment to the tax law passed by 
Congress a few months ago. It provided 
that tax figures should be made avail- 
able to inquirers, in the interest of elim- 
inating tax dodgers. Whether or not 
the publicity was supposed to include 
newspaper broadcasting or meant only 
accessibility of the records, is a matter 
yet to be thrashed out. Meantime many 


interesting facts are out in the open. 

There was nothing in the law to say 
at what time of the year.this provision 
should be put into operation, and the 
cry was promptly raised that Secretary 
Mellon had chosen this time for political 
reasons, depending on its unpopularity 
to count against its sponsors, including 
Senator La Follette. This was promptly 
denied, Secretary Mellon claiming that 
this is the logical time, when records are 
just completed. Discussion of the good 
and bad effects to be looked for is wide- 
spread. Some say it will check tax dodg- 
ing, will be of service in showing the 
tremendous inequalities of wealth, will 
show up the evils of permitting any 
securities to be tax exempt. Others in- 
dignantly point out the increased em- 
barrassment to persons of wealth from 
charity seekers, the business disadvan- 
tages, and the infringement on personal 
privacy. 


A Labor Right 


HE Supreme Court has made a de- 

cision of great importance, and of 
particular interest at this time. It 
was in the case of railway employees 
who joined the shopmen’s strike in 1922 
and were charged with contempt of 
court for violation of the famous Daugh- 
erty injunction. ‘The decision is that 
under the provisions of the Clayton Act 
these strikers are entitled to trial by 
jury. 

The provision in the act was designed 
to prevent the judge in such cases from 
being prosecutor, judge and jury com- 
bined. 

Everything has a campaign connota- 
tion these days. The decision has been 
seized on as of service to Mr. Davis, who 
wrote that part of the Clayton Act, 
and as taking thunder from Mr. La 
Follette, whose platform stresses the de- 
mand for trial by jury in injunction 
cases—and of course goes on to demand 
the abolition of injunctions altogether. 
On the other hand, Mr. Gompers, who 
is supporting La Follette, says, “Is it 
possible that the Supreme Court has 
heard of the political campaign to reform 


the courts’ usurpation of power?” 
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The “Slush’’ Fund 


HE senatorial committee inquiry 

occasioned by Senator La Follette’s 
charges of a huge Republican slush 
fund began in Chicago October 16, and 
was continued in Washington. Testi- 
mony at the first session showed that 
the Republican national organization 
had collected and spent $1,714,317 by 
October 10; and the La Follette forces 
had received $190,525 and spent $155,- 
062. For the period from October 10 
to 15 the Republicans reported $487,027 
more. William M. Butler, Chairman 
of the Committee, said the budget was 
$3,000,000 for the national campaign— 
presidential, senatorial and congressional 
—but denied La Follette’s charges that 
a large mass of funds would be mo- 
bilized in certain states during the last 
period. Mr. Butler called the total “pru- 
dent.” 

Frank P. Walsh, attorney for Sena- 
tor La Follette, charged that the Repub- 
licans were after $10,000,000 for cam- 
paign purposes, to carry doubtful states. 
He claimed that besides the National 
Committee’s $3,000,000 budget the 
bankers are raising one fund, and manu- 
facturers and business another—the last 
two outside the National Committee’s 
control. 

He accuses the Republicans in partic- 
ular of underground collections through 
persons in tariff-benefited Pennsylvania, 
and these and others have been sum- 
moned. A telegram from Senator Walsh 
of Montana reported a rumor that $100,- 
000 was to be used to prevent his re- 
election. 

The Democrats reported a budget of 
$750,000, of which they had collected 
only $548,000, so that they were facing 
a probable deficit. 


Great Britain—October 29 


HE short, hot election campaign in 

Great Britain will be over as these 
words are read. The method, as here, 
includes the radio. Arrangements have 
been made between Tories and Liberals 
by which in many constituencies only 
a Conservative or a Liberal stands, to 
avoid a three-cornered fight and so com- 
bine against Labor. October 18 was 
Nomination Day—and the Tories put 
up 543 candidates, Labor 508, and the 
Liberals 350. In 220 constituencies 
there will be fights between a Tory and 
a Laborite, and in fifty between Liberals 
and Labor. All the rest are three- 
cornered fights, except for the thirty- 
two where there is only one candidate. 
Among these are Stanley Baldwin, fif- 
teen other Tories, nine Laborites, six 
Liberals, and Tay Pay O’Connor, Na- 
tionalist. 


The 


women now in the House 


of Parliament are standing again, and 
besides these at least twenty-one others 
have been nominated. Among them is 


Mrs. Corbett Ashby, Liberal, who is 





the president of the International 


Woman Suffrage Alliance. 


Germany—December 7 


LECTIONS are all the rage these 

days. Germany is at it, too. Chan- 
cellor Marx gave up his impossible task 
and obtained President Ebert’s permis- 
sion to dissolve the Reichstag. A new 
election is set for December 7th. The 
situation is technical and complicated, 
but boils down to this—that the line-up 
of parties in the Reichstag made impos- 
sible the formation of a workable ma- 
jority government; the Reichstag and the 
Cabinet were made of political elements 
in different proportions. 

The issue in the election will again 
be the Dawes report. On one side will 
be those represented by black, red and 
gold—the new Republican colors: these 
will demand continuance of the present 
foreign policies, based on acceptance of 
the Dawes plan; on the other the black, 
white and red—the old imperial colors. 
It will be the republic against the old 
monarchistic ideas, including protest 
against concessions to foreign powers. 

The Prussian and Bavarian legisla- 
tures have also dissolved and ordered 
new elections for December 7, and prob- 
ably the other German states will follow. 














© Juley, N. Y. 


A portrait painter who has turned to etch- 
ing as a pastime because “it is an added 
inspiration to express oneself through the me- 
dium of line when one is working most of 
the time with masses of light and dark”— 
that is Emily Burling Waite’s own phrase 


for herself. A background of success marks 
this artist—study in New York and Boston, 
with a record of winning every prize for 
which she competed at the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts School; a scholarship and two 
years of study and travel abroad, and an 
exhibition of her work in the Renaissance 
Gallery of the Boston Museum upon her re- 
turn. At the Panama-Pacific Exposition she 
was awarded a silver medal. 

Prominent people in Washington, D. C., 
and New York have sat to Miss Waite, while 
the doorways and nooks of Newport have 
been themes for her etchings. 

As a choice bit of news, she tells us of her 
recent marriage to Arthur Williams Man- 
chester, of Newport, but we note that she is 
modern, for she signs herself Emily Burling 
Waite. 
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Ontario Stays Dry 

HE province of Ontario has just 

held a referendum on the liquor 
question and by a narrow margin has 
voted to remain dry. According to the 
usual tendency in such votes, the cities 
were wet, the rural districts dry. The 
questions asked on the ballot were: “Are 
you in favor of the continuance of the 
Ontario Temperance Act?” and “Are 
you in favor of the sale as a beverage 
of beer and spirituous liquor in sealed 
packages and under Government con- 
trol?” The law referred to was passed 
in 1916 as a war measure, confirmed in 
a plebiscite—in 1919, and two years 
later amended to forbid prohibition of 
liquor from wet states. 

This fight was watched with special 
interest in Canada because several of 
the western provinces recently modified 
their dry laws. 


Mr. Ford Attacks 

N response to Henry Ford’s with- 

drawal of his bid for Muscle Shoals, 
the President says he understands but 
hopes that if Congress should act to 
restore this property to private owner- 
ship an offer would again be made. 

Mr. Ford makes the charge that Sen- 
ator La Follette, too, was the tool of 
Wall Street !—that in opposing the Ford 
bid Senator La Follette aided Wall 
Street by keeping the public from learn- 
ing how little such power need cost. 
Mr. Ford says the Street “doesn’t care 
to have the power trust’s stranglehold 


broken.” 
The ZR-3 


HE most dramatic event of the 

fortnight—or many fortnights— 
was the arrival of the ZR-3, the giant 
Zeppelin, which, in eighty-one hours, 
sailed from Friedrichshafen, Germany, 
to the United States—covering 5060 
miles. Three American naval officers 
and an American army officer were on 
board as observers, and the great craft, 
commanded by Dr. Eckener, president of 
the Zeppelin Company, was immediately 
turned over—a_ reparations payment. 
The spirit of both the Germans and the 
Americans was fine throughout. Presi- 
dent Coolidge and Navy heads received 
Dr. Eckener in Washington. A lunch- 
eon was given for him and his staff 
with Secretary of the Navy Wilbur. 

The Treaty of Versailles provided 
that the Zeppelin works should be dis- 
mantled at this stage. It seems that the 
permission to build the ZR-3 was an 
exception, granted by the Council of 
Ambassadors. on American _ insistence.. 
France is eager to have the works dis- 
mantled, 

The Goodyear-Zeppelin Company 
holds the rights to build Zeppelin air- 
ships in America, and a holding company 
for all the airship interests here is being 
organized. 


October 27, 1924. 
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Your Business in Washington 
By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


October 22, 1924. 
HERE is so much change 
Tan} and migration at the cap- 
ital it is hard for the 
natives to become rec- 
onciled to the removal of 
landmarks such as Am- 
bassador Jusserand, who has been re- 
called by the French Government on 
account of age (only seventy). The 
dean of the Diplomatic Corps is as much 
a part of the life here as is Lafayette 
Park, the White House, and all the rest 
of the immovable memorabilia of Amer- 
ican tradition. Washington without the 
French Ambassador—driving around in 
an opencarriage with Madame Jusserand ; 
dedicating monuments to _ Franco- 
American cordiale; presiding at celebra- 
tions of the foreign colony; leading the 
long line of diplomats in official recep- 
tions at the White House; living the life 
of the capital with American friends 
from all over the country; writing and 
commenting upon American life con 
amore; and withal impersonating and 
representing to Americans the France of 
Lafayette and Rochambeau, the France 
they have been brought up to regard as 
an affectionate second in the hearts of 
their countrymen—Washington will be 
strange without him. 


Age, the Ogre 

So “age” seems to have become the 
ogre. Parker Gilbert goes to Paris with 
his personality and mental capacity 
tagged with what is supposed to be the 
handicap of youth. General Pershing 
and Jules Jusserand must leave their 
desks, hampered by what is supposed to 
be age, when all three, youth, middle age 
and age, could play together without 
thought of the ogre. 

These are the first fall days at the 
capital. Hitherto the air has been but a 
little more dusty than summer. Even 
the bustle of the campaign has not en- 
livened things very much. Certain per- 
sonal affairs have dampened the spirit. 
The death of Senator Brandegee a 


tew days ago, when he was found in his 
bathroom with the gas turned on, left 
somber reflection. Hardened politicians 
in both parties still deride the League of 
Nations and the foreign policy of those 
Republicans and Democrats who went 
along with Woodrow Wilson in _ his 
original conception of the League. Still 
the course of the old thirteen irrecon- 
cilables in the Senate when they did to 
death the Treaty of Versailles and the 
ideal of an international association to 
check war, is regarded as a tour de force 
and a clever bit of legislative strategy. 


The Thirteen 


But what has become of the irrecon- 
cilables? Where are they now? 

1. Philander C. Knox. Able lawyer, 
trusted Secretary of State of a former 
administration, experienced legislator, 
and bitter enemy of the League. DeEap. 

2. Miles Poindexter. A former Judge 
of the Superior Court of the Pacific 
Coast. Known as a Progressive Repub- 


lican in the Roosevelt days. Bitter 
enemy of the League. FAILED TO BE 
RE-ELECTED. ACCEPTED A “LAME 


DUCK” APPOINTMENT AS AMBASSADOR 
TO PERU. 

3. Lawrence Y. Sherman. A vituper- 
ative orator who centered his official 
interest upon attacks on the League of 
Nations. Bitter denunciator of Presi- 
dent Wilson. UNSUPPORTED IN HIS 
HOME STATE. DISGUSTED WITH POLI- 
Tics. RETIRED TO PRIVATE LIFE. 

4. Joseph I. France. A radical in the 
Republican party, formerly a physician, 
who was awarded the Elihu Root For- 
eign Fellowship in Physical Science. 
Challenged all League of Nations sup- 
porters. Railed against an association of 
nations. FAILED TO BE RE-ELECTED BY 
MARYLAND VOTERS, RETIRED TO 
PRIVATE LIFE, 

5. Thomas P. Gore. 


Blind Senator, 


who had always retained the affections 
of Oklahoma. 
to a liberal foreign policy. 
IN 1920 BY HIS OWN STATE. 


Bitter in his opposition 
DEFEATED 
TRIED 


AGAIN IN AuGusT, 1924, AND POLLED 
A POOR THIRD. 

6. Medill McCormick. Interested in 
a powerful Illinois newspaper, legis- 
lator of power. Not only bitter oppo- 
nent of League of Nations, but actively 
campaigned in this country and in 
Europe against it. DEFEATED FOR RE- 
NOMINATION IN HIS OWN STATE BY 
GOVERNOR DENEEN. 

7. Hiram Johnson. Powerful party 
Republican, who has been trying for the 
Presidential nomination for years upon a 
platform of isolation for the United 
States. FAILED TO CARRY HIS OWN 
STATE FOR PRESIDENT AND FAILED OF 
THE NOMINATION AT TWO SUCCESSIVE 
ELECTIONS, 

8. George Higgins Moses. Former 
member of the Diplomatic Service, hav- 
ing been American Minister to Greece 
and Montenegro under President Taft. 
Able and effective bitter-ender. De- 
FEATED FOR DELEGATE TO THE REPUB- 
LICAN CONVENTION IN HIS STATE. 

9. James A. Reed. Democrat. An 
extraordinarily able and sharp-tongued 
opponent of a liberal foreign policy. 
HAS NOT BEEN SUPPORTED BY HIS OWN 


STATE AND: WAS DEFEATED FOR DELE- 
GATE TO THE DeEMocRATIC CONVEN- 
TION, 

10. John Knight Shields. Another 


Democrat, bitterly opposing a League of 
Nations policy, causing severe embarrass- 
ment to the Democratic forces in the 
fight to ratify the Versailles Treaty. 
DEFEATED BY GENERAL ‘TYSON BY 
ABOUT 14,000 voTEs IN AUGUST OF 
THIS YEAR. 

11. Henry Cabot Lodge. Head of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, who 
alone was responsible for the final rally- 
ing of the irreconcilable forces, althouch 
he pretended to listen to all factions. 
BEGGED FOR MERCY AT THE CLEVELAND 
REPUBLICAN PRESIDENTIAL CONVEN- 
TION. UNPOPULAR IN HIS OWN STATE. 

12. Frank D. Brandegee. Supposed 
to have been the one with whom the 
irreconcilable idea first took root, and to 
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have drawn into it his great friend, 
Senator Lodge. MET WITH SERIOUS 
FINANCIAL REVERSES AND KILLED HIM- 
SELF AT HIS HOME IN WASHINGTON. 

13. William Edgar Borah. Still in- 
dependent and untouched. WHAT HapP- 
PENS REMAINS TO BE SEEN. 

This is the story of the famous thir- 
teen. It is idle to ascribe the hand of 
fate to it. We have long since learned 
that even virtue does not get its due 
reward on earth, that contrary-minded- 
ness can flourish to its heart’s content 
and apparently receive all the gifts. 
Nevertheless, the list speaks for itself 
It is not a happy one. 

The other end of the picture is in the 
crags and spires of the pro-Cathedral of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, which overlooks 
the city, with its great stream of visitors 
from all parts of the world, who file in 
at the rate of four thousand a week— 
about six hundred a day, or seventy an 
hour; that is, more than one every min- 
ute for eight hours a day. The number 
of visitors since the burial of Woodrow 
Wilson has leaped into the thousands. 
There is nothing to see. The Chapel is 
unfinished and not yet imposing; a sim- 
ple wreath marks the burial place in a 
niche near the choir. 

The Democratic Campaign 

This is not considered here purely as 
added popularity for the Democratic 
party. In campaign details the party 
is deemed more or less unlucky. In 
the first place, the Democratic nominat- 
ing convention could hardly be described 
as having gone with a swing. Second, 
the combination of personalities, Davis 
and Bryan, did not seem a psychological 
union. Third, Mr. Davis has been so 
good on the stump that he is said to have 
convinced thinking Americans and 
frightened disbelievers and unthinking 
persons away. He has been so free from 
lallygag that he has given a wonderful 
picture of the kind of President he 
eventually would be, but has been a poor 
routine politician. 

Moreover, they say here that not in 
long years has a political party had such 
a run of luck. William G. McAdoo, 
whose hold in the West was known to 
be strong, congratulated the Democratic 
nominee and then went to Europe. He 
came home at the height of the campaign 
when he might have turned to and 
helped, but he became ill and has been 
laid up in Johns Hopkins Hospital, Bal- 
timore. He was discharged the other 
day, but unfortunately upon the eve of 
his freedom, he issued a campaign state- 
ment couched in terms which at least 
need interpretation before they get very 
far with the average voter. His prin- 
cipal bouquet applied to the La Follette 
movement as if he were at this last gasp 
trying to assist an arrangement in Cali- 
fornia whereby Democrats and La Fol- 
lettes could combine to carry the state 
against the Coolidge forces. 





Senator Carter Glass, one of the 
strongest assets of the Democratic party, 
has been laid up ill at his home in Lynch- 
burg, Virginia. His physician allowed 
him today to go to Baltimore to begin 
speech-making, which he hopes to be able 
to continue. But the party needed men 
like Carter Glass long ago. 

Notwithstanding these misfortunes, 
there is a general belief here that the 
Davis vote will exceed some of the 
prophecies. 

The McAdoo Letter 

In the letter written by Mr. McAdoo 
when he left the hospital, in which he 
advised the Democratic National Com- 
mittee that his health would not permit 
him to undertake an extensive speech- 
making campaign, he said: “It is a great 
pity that the Progressives, led by La 
Follette and Wheeler, and the Demo- 
crats, led by Davis and Bryan, cannot 
present a united front against the com- 
mon enemy.” But he added that while 
he was not in accord with “much that 
Senator La Follette is advocating, as, for 
instance, his proposed Supreme Court 
amendment to the Constitution, never- 
theless he deserves admiration and re- 
spect for the courageous fight he has 
made against entrenched privilege and 
the invisible forces of Government and 
for the fight he is now making to drive 
the corrupt and incompetent Republican 
Administration out of power.” His 
letter was addressed to Senator Swanson, 
head of the Democratic speaking bureau. 

All this sort of thing has led William 
M. Butler, chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, to declare himself 
convinced of an “open alliance’’ between 
Democratic and Third Party leaders in 
certain states. ‘The open alliance,” he 
said, “of the Democratic and Third 
Party leaders in certain states to throw 
the election into Congress and thus de- 
prive the voters of the right to elect a 
President at the polls, has stiffened the 
determination to block this plan by vot- 
ing for Calvin Coolidge.” 

But the Republican organization in- 
deed has deep concern lest the Third 
Party movement will get enough votes to 
prevent either Democratic or Republican 
candidates from receiving a majority, 
thus throwing the election, under the 
Constitution, in the House, and finally 
into the Senate, where a coalition of 
Democrats and Progressives might choose 
Mr. Bryan to be Vice-President. From 
that post, if the House had been unable 
to elect a President, he would step into 
the Presidency. 

In the minds of the American people 
today, Governor Charles W. Bryan is a 
more important person,’ with sounder 
views and a more constructive history, 
than he was when nominated in the 
mélée of the Democratic Convention. 
About the only real sarcasm hurled at him 
in the present campaign is the taunt 
about the open door to the Bryan family 
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and the entrée provided for William Jen- 
nings, whom the liquor men used to call 
“The Old Lady.” Governor Bryan, at 
this writing, is in Illinois, pleading for 
support for “the only party that is 
organized today from coast to coast cap- 
able of restoring people’s rule in every 
state in the Union.” He is appealing 
particularly to the agricultural * sections 
with his argument that the Republican 
Party can name no piece of legislation 
passed during the last four years purely 
in the interest of the common people, or 
of agriculture. 

It is no secret here that every piece of 
oratorical artillery that can be mustered 
against the Democrats is now being 
brought into line. Even the Most High 
of the Order of Indiscreet Speech- 
Makers, Secretary Wilbur, has been sent 
out again. Batteries are being trained 
on California and there is no rest for a 
Republican official in Cabinet or depart- 
mental work who has the power to spell- 
bind. The Democratic forces are not 
working at this top speed. The defense 
is apparently heavier than the offense, 
and the Republican campaign is far more 
noisy than the quiet simple statements 
even of Mr. Davis himself. For Demo- 
crats generally have not been as pictur- 
esque in their attacks upon the Repub- 
lican Administration as they can be when 
at their height in legislative debate. 


Mr. Davis on the League 

John W. Davis has not called half the 
names that Pat Harrison can conjure 
against a Republican brother in the 
Senate. He has been logical and con- 
sistent, even reverting to promises made 
early in the Democratic campaign, as if 
promises were to be kept and meant any- 
thing. For instance, he said, “In my 
speech of acceptance opening the Demo- 
cratic campaign, I expressed my attitude 
upon the entrance of the United States 
into the League of Nations with com- 
plete frankness. I said, speaking in the 
sheerest terms of national interest, it was 
not wise, or prudent, or safe, that fifty- 
four nations of the world should sit to- 
gether in conference on world affairs and 
America be absent. I said while this 
nation could not join the League of 
Nations helpfully unless and until the 
common judgment of the American peo- 
ple supported such a step, the day will 
come, in my judgment, when we should 
see that both interest and duty dictated 
the step. ; 

“T do not believe that the League of 
Nations is perfect. I do not believe that 
it has assumed its final form. I believe 
in life, and growth, and custom, and 
habit. I am not concerned even about 
the terms on which we shall appear at 
the council table of the world. Out of 
that appearance and out of such confer- 
ence in God’s good time will grow 4 
friendly habit among men, the custom 
of calm and reasona’sle discussion, and a 

(Continued on page 26) . 
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Facing Toward November 4th 


A Roll-Cali of Women Nominees 


se VERY once in a_ while 
someone protests that the 
CITIZEN blows women’s 
horn too loudly, puts too 
much stress on women’s 
doings in business, profes- 
sion and politics. This tends, they say, 
to set women and men over against each 
other, while now that women have be- 
come citizens and equals they should 
work with men, be part of the general 
body without special stress on women as 
women. It is easy to agree that sex 
antagonism gets us nowhere worth get- 
ting. The rub is on the equality, and 
the point in urging women to seek and 
to accept public office is that they are 
still so far from equality in influence, in 
real political power. They need the 
emphasis in order to make good on the 
ideal of citizenship that these very critics 
proclaim. 

For there’s a long, long way to go yet 
along the line of women’s full acceptance 
in political parties. Men are not push- 
ing women into office, to any noticeable 
extent, and women are not yet making 
strong, concerted effort themselves to 
urge women for and into office. As one 
of the nominees writes, “Women are not 
yet awake to the need for women in 
ofice. . . . The education of women 
themselves must go on for some time 
before they appreciate their own power.” 

Two years ago we listed in these 
pages about three hundred candidates for 
office of more than local importance. 
‘Not that we underrate local office hold- 
ing—far from it: it may be that in the 
long run no work is more effective. But, 
obviously, listing is out of the question. ) 
This time our list is probably no longer. 
Besides, we can record no women 
nominees for the United States Senate, 
though there were six two years ago; 
and there are fewer names for the lower 
House. What does this mean? Less 
interest rather than the expected more? 
Chance? Or will the result of the elec- 
tion show that the women are running in 
districts where their candidacy means 





more? Is there less gesture, more back- 
ing? 

November 4 will answer. 

We do not claim that the roll-call 
which follows is complete. It is made 
of reports received from national politi- 
cal headquarters, national committee- 
women of the parties, state vice-chairmen 
of the parties, presidents of state Leagues 
of Women Voters, and _ individual 
readers. We shall welcome any indi- 
vidual names of nominees for our files, 
even though they are too late for profit- 
able publication. Also let every woman 
reader who is elected report to us on the 
election result, immediately; but let 
other women report, too, in order to 
make sure. To publish anything like a 
complete list, we must hear within four 
days after election. 


We begin with a candidate for Vice- 
President—alas, on a minor party ticket. 
But it is a good habit to start. Miss 
Marie C. Brehm, of Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, is probably the first woman ever 
nominated for Vice-President of the 
United States. She has been a “first” 
woman in many relations, both political 
and church. Among other things, she 
was the first woman to preside as per- 
manent chairman of a national conven- 
tion—the Prohibition convention of 
1920. She has been called an “ice- 
breaker” for her pioneering achieve- 
ments. You will find her picture on page 
4, with other nominees. 


Women nominees for Congress were 
listed in the CITIZEN on page 22 of the 
October 18 issue. The names are re- 
peated here with a few more details. 
The Republican name is that of Mrs. 
Mary Giles Howard, of Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, concerning whose prospects 
the reports conflict. A big drive is being 
made to carry Tennessee for the Repub- 
licans. Mrs. Howard is the Republican 
national committeewoman for Tennessee. 

The Democrats are: 

Mrs. Mary Ward Hart, of Benton, 


Illinois (change Boston to Benton in 


your October 18 issue), for congress- 
woman-at-large. 

Miss Nellie Cline, Larned, Kansas. 

Mrs. Mary T. Norton, Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 

Miss Phebe T. Sutliff, Warren, Ohio. 

Mrs. Jessie L. Collet, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Of Mrs. Hart the Bulletin of the IIli- 
nois League of Women Voters says: 
“Everywhere over the state Mrs. Hart, 
well known because of her activity in 
many women’s organizations, found men 
and women eager to rally to her sup- 
port.” Mrs. Hart is said to be “repre- 
sentative not only of the women of the 
state, but of the finest ideais of the 
Democratic Party.” 

Mrs. Norton and Miss Cline, we are 
told, both have good prospects. The 
district that nominated Mrs. Norton is 
so overwhelmingly Democratic that her 
election is considered certain, and so far 
as our reports go, she is the only woman 
on the list of whom that can be said. 
Mrs. Norton entered politics through 
welfare work, and her political work 
continued that interest. She is the first 
woman freeholder in the state and has a 
number of institutions under her care. 
She has been vice-chairman of the Demo- 
cratic State Committee since 1921, and 
is a strong party worker. If elected, it 
is expected that she would support the 
Child Labor Amendment and other leg- 
islation favorable to women and chil- 
dren. 

Nellie Cline is not new to the 
CiTIzEN’s pages. She has served two 
terms in the Kansas state legislature, and 
on the judiciary committee, too—which 
is pioneering. She will go into the 
House, if she goes, with training both in 
law practice and in the legislature. She 
is her father’s law partner, still in her 
thirties, and, by all accounts, a woman 
of sound ability. 

The lady from Ohio is. unfortunately 
a Democrat in a Republican district. 
Miss Sutliff (see her picture in the 
October 4 C1TIZEN) is of pioneer stock, 
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highly educated — with post-graduate 
work at Cornell, Zurich, the University 
of Chicago, and was for five years presi- 
dent of Rockford College, in Illinois. 
She belongs to distinguished academic 
societies, and is an active political worker 
in her county. 

The other Democrat, Mrs. Jessie L. 
Collet, is making an active campaign in 
the second district of Pennsylvania, sup- 
ported also by the La Follette-Wheeler 
state committee. (The national organiza- 
tion has endorsed no congressional candi- 
dates.) She has long been prominent in 
Democratic circles of Philadelphia. 
Born in Scotland, she was brought to 
this country as a small child and made 
her own way, until her marriage, in 
telegraphy and stenography. Her op- 
ponent is a conservative and anti-feminist 
of marked type. 

The Prohibitionists whose names we 
have received as congressional nominees 
are: Luella Barton, of Nebraska, who 
was not reported October 18; Mrs. 
L. Blankenburg, of Pennsylvania; 
Anna Van Skite and Mrs. Elizabeth R. 
Culbertson, both from Pennsylvania, and 
both endorsed by state Progressives. 

These last two, together with Mrs. 
Collet, Miss Jennie Dornblum and Miss 
Daisy Detterline, Progressives, form a 
<roup of five Pennsylvania women for 
whom the National Woman’s Party is 
making a non-partisan drive, concentrat- 
ing in one state. These five all support 
the Equal Rights Amendment. 

The remaining nominees are Socialist : 
Isabelie King, San Francisco; Mrs. 
Kunia Sissman, Evanston, Illinois; Amy 
R. Juengling, Eden, New York; Jessie 
W. Hughan and Lucille E. Randolph, 
New York City; Mrs. Minnie McFar- 
land, Umatilla, Oregon; Mrs. Ruby 
Herman, Seattle, Washington. 

There are two women candidates for 
governor. Both on account of husbands. 
The story of Mrs. Miriam A. Ferguson, 
of Texas, has been told in these pages— 
and in hundreds of newspaper pages, 
with varying emphasis. Mrs. Ferguson 
campaigned for the nomination because 
her husband, debarred from office as a 
result of impeachment _ proceedings, 
couldn’t. She ran to vindicate him. The 
fight was strongly marked by Klan 
opposition to “Ma” Ferguson, but the 
lines were crossed and recrossed by other 
issues. Since her nomination, there has 
been almost unheard-of Republican ac- 
tivity—unheard of in Democratic Texas, 
that is; and it seems there is to be a con- 
test. Also, effort was made to disqualify 
Mrs. Ferguson by proving that women 
cannot legally hold office in the state. 
But the State Supreme Court has made 
the final ruling against the objectors. 
Mrs. Ferguson can run, and is running. 

The other gubernatorial candidate 
came to her nomination by way of her 


‘husband’s death. She is Nellie T. Ross, 


widow of the late Democratic governor Mrs. Adams, R. I., and Mrs. Clark, W. V. 











# 
© Underwood & Underwood 
Secretary of State: Mrs. 
and Mrs. Knapp, N. Y. 


Nominees for 


Morrow, Mo., 


of Wyoming, William B. Ross, who died 
October 2. Mrs. Ross has been nom- 
inated to finish the unexpired term, but 
as this is written the Supreme Court of 
the state is sitting to decide whether such 
an election would be constitutional, or 
whether the Secretary of State shall hold 
the office for the remaining two years. 
Mrs. Ross, we are told, is a woman who 
has had no political ambition or career, 
but has been “‘a co-partner with Gover- 
nor Ross” in every way. 


An office for which there are several 
nominees this year is Secretary of State, 
with several prominent women compet- 
ing. The list is: 

Republican 
Mrs. Florence E. H. Knapp—New 


York. 
Democrat 

Mrs. Susan Sharp Adams—Rhode Is- 
land. 

Mrs. Kate S$. Morrow—Missouri. 
Mrs. Donald Clark, West Virginia. 
Socialist 

Ida Fenske—Wisconsin. 

Emma Henry—lIndiana. 

Edith Williams—Massachusetts. 

Farmer-Labor 

Susan W. Stageberg—Minnesota. 

Mrs. Knapp is running on the ticket 
with Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, nom- 
inee for governor of New York State— 
the first woman to be put up for a major 
political office in the state through organ- 
ized political demand. Mrs. Knapp is 
head of the School of Home Economics 
in Syracuse University, a trained execu- 
tive, who has been active in_ political 
work, - 

The candidacy of’ Mrs. Morrow is 
looked on with much favor in Missouri. 
It is clear enough, even at this distance, 
that Mrs. Morrow is an outstanding 
woman of sound attainment. She has 
spent a number of years in the office 
which she will administer if she wins. 
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Her campaign title is ‘““Missouri’s Mor- 
row.” 

West Virginia’s candidate has a title 
too—the “Caroling Candidate.” That 
is because she has used as part of her 
campaign persuasion the mountain bal- 
lads which she learned largely during 
the years after her marriage when she 
lived in a log cabin in the Kentucky 
Mountains, among the miners. Prob- 
ably these quaint old songs never ap- 
peared on a political platform before, 
Mrs. Clark— Mary Vinson Clark—is of 
pioneering stock, active in political, re- 
ligious and child welfare work. 

Mrs. Adams is vice-chairman of the 
Democratic State Central Committee of 
Rhode Island—a worker along both 
political and charitable lines. 

Now for the nominees for State Senate 
and House of Representatives and some 
other state offices: 


ARKANSAS 
Democrat 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Mrs. Frank Thompson 


CALIFORNIA 
MEMBER STATE ASSEMBLY 
Mrs. Cora M. Woodbridge, Grace §. 
Dorris, Mrs. Anna Saylor, Esto B. 
Broughton, Eleanor Miller. All of these 
are incumbents, with fine records. Miss 
Miller is opposed by Mrs. Mattie I. 
Horrell. The first three have no op- 
ponents, so were virtually elected at the 
August primary. Miss Broughton is 
opposed by a man. 
CONNECTICUT 
STATE SENATOR 


Republican 
Alice Pattison Merrit 


Democrat 
Mrs. Ward Duffy 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 


Republican 
Marjory Cheney (endorsed by both 
parties), Clarissa Nevius, Mary B. 
Weaver, Annie Q. Vinton, Mrs. 


Corinne R. Alsop, Mrs. Maud Wood- 
ward, Mrs. Daniel D. Bidwell, Helen 
A. Green, Mrs. Edith L. Raymond, 
Mrs. C. E. Ferriman, Mary C. Welles, 
Mary M. Hooker 
Democrat 

Mrs. Helen Quan, Mrs. Henry Hay- 
den, Anna B. Norton, J. Frances 
Browne, Mrs. James Fox, Mrs. E. 
Roberta Burgess, Mrs. Adelaide L. Bar- 
ber, Dorothy Jones Bartlett, Mrs. Bert 
D. Cooley. 


DELAWARE 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Mrs. Florence M. Hanby 


IDAHO 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Socialist 
Mrs. Alice Higby 
(Continued on page 28) 
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The “Red Menace 


By Carrie Chapman Catt 


ge S there a “Red menace’? 


That is, is there a situa- 
tion demanding national 
preparedness in the in- 
terest of defense and are 
the various peace agita- 
tions inimical to the safety of this coun- 
try? Is there a danger of a Red 
super-state? There are organized groups 
that are saying so. You will read 
the publicity they send out in your 
newspaper. Apparently, any one who 
speaks for any phase of the peace 
question is liable to find himself 
called a ‘‘Red” in the publicity sup- 
plied by these groups. You will get 
stories, also, in the gossip from the 
talk centers, not with the authority of 
page, chapter and verse to be sure, but in 
tones of finality. The anti-Catholic and 
anti-Jewish propaganda is chiefly further- 
ed by papers published for the purpose, 
but the “scare of the Reds” is spread 
in the daily press. Let us drag this 
“Red menace” from its lair and look it 
over. It is the second of the threatened 
super-states which are calling some 
Americans to extra preparedness, and 
others to nights of worry. 

At the psychological moment, when 
the Russian army was tired of a terrible 
warfare for which it was poorly equip- 
ped and which it did not understand, 
Lenin, a Russian, and Trotsky, a Rus- 
sian Jew, arrived in that unhappy coun- 
try. General Ludendorff, in his mem- 
oirs, admits that Germany sent Lenin, 
who was in Switzerland, and it has 
further been alleged that the United 
States secured the liberation of Trotsky 
from prison in Havana in order that he 
also might go to Russia. These two 
were Communists who had spent some 
time on the East Side of New York. 


Seven Years’ Record 


They whipped the sullen discontent of 
Russia into a revolution in short order 
because they were able to enlist a con- 
siderable portion of the army and it is 
alleged that they had also continual 
German encouragement. They took over 
the country, assassinated the Czar, his 
family, and many others. They captured 
the banks and confiscated the money 
in them. They took over the factories, 
they looted palaces and the homes of 
the rich. They frightened away, exiled 
or imprisoned most of the nobility and 
the so-called upper classes, seizing their 
domiciles and possessions. The estimat- 
ed number of persons shot down or oth- 
erwise disposed of varies from 1,500,000 








to 3,000,000. They established govern- 
ment ownership in all things—lands, 
railroads, factories and trade. They 
have held the country for seven years. 

Conflicting reports have continually 
come from Russia, but the one thing cer- 
tain is that no one who has visited that 
country has ever seen anything or heard 
much that the staff in charge of the 
government did not design him to see 
and hear. The main facts that are un- 
disputed are that Communism is estab- 
lished in Russia, maintained and carried 
on by the tyrannical dictatorship of a 
comparatively small group and_ that 
Moscow has become the acknowledged 
head of the world communistic move- 
ment. 

Lenin and Trotsky, elated by the 
fairly easy conquest of Russia, certainly 








This is the second of the “rumors” 
that Mrs. Catt has run down in her 
series of studies of causes for propaganda 
against peace workers and peace move- 
ments. These articles will be continued 
in the next two issues of the CITIZEN. 
The next one deals with the “rumor” of 
a Jewish super-state. 








planned a world revolution. They called 
upon workmen to precipitate one in 
every land; and that they used Russian 
government funds and private. money 
seized in banks and treasuries to bring 
on this revolution, there is little doubt. 
No propagandists were ever so bounti- 
fully supplied with funds, and for a time 
they were on the verge of success in 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Austria and Ger- 
many itself. The big reserve of ready 
funds, however, seized at the beginning 
of the Bolshevist reign, appears to be 
exhausted, for foreign loans are being 
solicited to rebuild railroads, and rich 
contents of churches, palaces and muse- 
ums are being distributed over the 
world in return for gold. Yet funds 
from Russia still send their emissaries 
abroad and expenses of persons of 
friendly attitude from various countries 
are paid to visit Russia. This fact has 
given rise to the wild rumors that Rus- 
sia is financing any and every move 
toward peace. 

Americans either scared, or bent on 
mischief, or profiteers through war pre- 
paredness, or possibly a combination of 
all three groups, reason that societies 
with peace departments are fanatics of 





small mentality and no patriotism who 
want peace “‘at any price,” and that rev- 
olutionists would find unprepared na 
tions easier of conquest. Hence, through 
the press upon several occasions, care- 
fully prepared propaganda designed to 
discredit all forms of the peace move- 
ment and all peace workers has been 
distributed. In this manner it has been 
publicly declared that the League of 
Nations Non-Partisan Association, the 
League of Women Voters, the Council 
for the Prevention of War, and many 
other organizations are supported 
by Soviet Russia! They have called 
several honorable workers for peace 
“Reds,” and have implied that many 
others, mentioned by name, are allies 
of the Reds. 

Reliable facts are these: the Fifth 
Congress of the Third International, the 
organization which directs revolutionary 
communistic propaganda, met in Mos- 
cow last June with the help of the Rus- 
sian government. Zinoviev, president 
of the International; gave an opening 
speech in which he declared that with 
the sole exception of Russia Commu- 
nism is everywhere losing ground. He 
declared “that Communists have drop- 
ped in the United States of America 
from 20,000 to 5,000—in England 
from 10,000 to 3,000—in France from 
130,000 to 100,000 and in Germany 
from 300,000 to 250,000. In Russia, 
on the other hand, the number has in- 
creased from 430,000 to 600,000.” 


Is Communism Failing? 

Prof. Petrunkevitch of Yale, in Cur- 
rent History for August, from whose ar- 
ticle the above quotation is made, points 
out that if this is the best they can do, 
then “all the Communists of the vast 
Russian Empire, now forming the Union 
of Federated Soviet Republics, if taken 
together and placed in Moscow with its 
population of 1, 511,045, would represent 
only a minority.” Walter Duranty, in 
the New York Times on July 5, 1924, 
placed the unemployed in Russia at 
1,750,000—an increase of 350,000 since 
April. These figures would indicate 
that Communism in Russia is held 
through intimidation by the minority and 
is neither so popular with the people 
nor so successful with their problems 
as its advocates elsewhere profess to be- 
lieve. 

Communists, as understood today, are 
those who propose to establish Social- 
ism by revolution as was done in Rus- 
sia. Behind the Communists stand the 
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Socialists. They propose to eliminate 
private property through evolutionary 
political action, not revolution. Yet the 
belief in the theory of the new order 
may be the same as that held by the 
so-called Communists. Communists do 
not agree as to details and neither do 
Socialists. The mildest Socialist may 
advocate only the government owner- 
ship of the chief sources of production; 
the most radical, the abolition of all 
forms of private ownership and every 
vestige of the present organized social 
system. Between the extreme “Left and 
Right” of the movement every possible 
variety of view is held. Naturally, there 
is a wide divergence of opinion as to the 
procedure between the present “capital- 
istic state” and the ‘‘perfect social state”’ 
and much controversy among Socialists 
over these mooted points. It is also na- 
tural that Socialists place little emphasis 
on the unsettled points when presenting 
their subject to others and much on the 





theoretical beauty of Socialism in im- 
agined operation. 

The controversy over Socialism is of 
peculiar interest to women because the 
status of their sex was early discover- 
ed to be an obstacle in working out the 
paper theory of the Social State. Under 
that plan all men were to be workers for 
wages in state cooperative enterprises 
and all men were to be equal in earning 
capacity. This clearly could not be if 
one man were single and another en- 
cumbered with a large non-earning 
family ; therefore, the theory was amend- 
ed so that women, too, were to be made 
wage workers in the all-inclusive gov- 
ernment. The questions revolving 
around the care of children were the 
next most perplexing. The theory was 
therefore further amended so_ that 
motherhood is to be recognized as a 
service to the state and, consequently, a 
period of respite at state expense for 
child-bearing is to be allowed. To 
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equalize the financial status of all men 
and women, it is further planned that 
the children are to be cared for and 
educated by the state. Not all Socialists 
go to this extreme, but the more radical 
go much further and declare that in the 
Social State, the home, as we _ have 
known it, must go, since the woman, 
being economically as much occupied as 
the man, will have little time to care 
for it and children to be economically 
cared for by the state, must be taken 
away from the home. Indeed, the most 
radical boldly advocate the entire aboli- 
tion of marriage and a return to the free 
love of the jungle. 

While the milder type of Socialist 
does not endorse these extremes, a little 
reflection shows that each one is a logical 
outcome of the preceding step and that 
the whole scheme quite naturally un- 
folds from the primary basis, the co- 
operative ownership and control of na- 

(Continued on page 24) 


“She's the One” 


By Jane Newell 


Professor of Economics and Sociology, Wellesley College 


XY NE evening, late in July, 
” I was sitting by a kitchen 
hearth in South Wales 
talking politics with a 
young workingman friend 
of mine. We had driven 
hard that day—out of the heart of the 
Welsh mountains, land of magic beauty, 
down along the West Coast with blue 
sea to our right and radiant sunlight 
everywhere, and then past green hedges 
and rich pastures, southeast to Dow- 
lais, an industrial center at the head of 
the Taff Vale coal fields. But it was 
a long journey, and we did not arrive 
until after nine. When, after midnight, 
I showed some disposition to retire my 
hostess and her son protested that we 
had hardly begun the real talk; and 
they didn’t see why I had to go next 
day anyway. 

“Because,” I said, “I have an appoint- 
ment with Margaret Bondfield in Lon- 
don on Saturday. You would not wish 
me to miss that, would you?” 

“Margaret Bondfield!’’ he said. 
she’s the one!” 

Then he went on to tell me what he 
thought of her; and when I caught the 
gladness in his eyes and the affection in 
his voice I understood then why some 
people call Margaret Bondfield the 
Queen Elizabeth of the Labor Party. 

At first glance the title is absurdly 
incongruous. Margaret is short of stat- 
ure, would be plump perhaps if she were 
not so eternally active, has a roundish, 
plebeian face; whereas Elizabeth had a 
long queenly face, a tall and _ stately 
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bearing. Elizabeth had a big manly 
voice; and she could, and sometimes did, 
swear some big manly oaths. Margaret 
wouldn’t take such liberties with the 
Queen’s English—or with men’s Eng- 





Elliott & Fry 


Margaret Bondfield 








Before this magazine is read, the British 
elections will be over and we shall know 
whether or not Margaret Bondfield has been 
re-elected M. P. In any case, she is notable 
for the place she has held in the Labor Min- 
istry, and great things lie ahead for her. 











lish, for she is scrupulously regardful of 
the rights of men. She has the voice 
of a lady, although it penetrates easily 
and pleasantly to the farthest corners of 
a big hall and has earned for her some- 
thing of the reputation of an orator. 
Elizabeth loved clothes and jewels, 
Margaret, whether she loves them or 
not, makes little display. Every time | 
have seen her she has been most simply 
dressed, without a ring on her finger or 
a chain on her neck, her calm face with 
its clear skin and regular features 
framed in copious dark hair parted in 
the middle, falling simply over the ears 
and drawn into a loose knot at the back. 
“Pretty” she must have been called fif- 
teen or twenty years ago, though now it 
is too strong and serious a face for that 
epithet to be quite appropriate. 

Yet although Margaret Bondfield has 
not the commanding looks or bearing of 
England’s ablest queen, she does some- 
how command—she does command a 
very large following, both among the 
wage earners and the intelligentsia of 
England; and, like Queen Elizabeth, 
she inspires a great deal of confidence 
and affection in her followers. She is 
shrewd and efficient and practical, sym- 
pathetic and understanding in her deal- 
ings with people, and always true to the 
best interests of her constituents. 

She is not a person of expansive charm, 
of instant popularity; she is too cool and 
self-contained for that, too economical 
withal—economical of words and time 
and strength. She had to be thrifty all 

(Continued on page 26) 
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“Coolidge or Chaos” 


By Mrs. Barclay Warburton 


MEMBER OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE REPUBLICAN 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


This page is supplied by the Republican National Committee 


will, I believe, overwhelm- 
ingly support President 
Coolidge. Back of the is- 
sues dominating this cam- 
paign are certain plain 
facts, which it is important to remem- 
ber when we go to the polls on election 
day. The votes of women who think 
before they vote will be a tremendous 
factor in this election. 

It is conceded by unbiased observers 
of this campaign that neither John W. 
Davis or Robert M. La Follette has a 
chance to win this election. It is held 
in practically all quarters that the vic- 
tory will go to President Coolidge, or 
in the event of the Third Party polling 
a sufficient number of electoral votes 
there will be a deadlock and the elec- 
tion must be decided by Congress. 

A study of the election machinery of 
our Government in case a deadlock de- 
velops in the electoral college reveals the 
fact that should the decision go to Con- 
gress, Charles W. Bryan, the Demo- 
cratic nominee for Vice-President, has 
the best chance of becoming our next 
President. 

This narrows the actual decision that 
must be made by the women voters 
down to two men, Coolidge or Bryan. 
For, as it has been pointed out, a vote 
for Davis is a vote for Bryan, a vote for 
La Follette is a vote for Bryan, but a 
vote for Coolidge is a vote for Coolidge. 

In order to prevent the presidency 
being thrown into the House, Coolidge 
must receive 266 of the 531 votes in 
the electoral college. All political ob- 
servers concede him practically this num- 
ber now, but should his supporters fail 
to go to the polls in some of the doubt- 
ful states and Davis or La Follette re- 
ceive the electoral votes of those states, 
a deadlock easily might result. 

If no candidate for President receives 
a majority vote of all the electors ap- 
pointed, our law provides that the 
“House of Representatives shall choose 
immediately, by ballot, the President.” 

But there may easily be a deadlock as 
well in the House of Representatives, 
especially when the political complexion 
of the present House is considered. 
There are 435 Representatives, 255 of 
whom are Republican; 206 Democratic; 
one Independent; one Farmer-Labor; 
one Socialist; one a vacancy. Here 
another factor enters in, that the 
representatives vote by states. Thus 
the political complexions of the state 





delegations is the real controlling factor. 
Here is the numerical strength: 
Democratic, 20; Republican, 19; 
nominal Republican with La Follette 
in control of balance of power, 4; 
delegations evenly divided between 
Democrats and Republicans, 5. The 
La Follette group in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, it can be seen, might easily 
cause a deadlock in the House, forcing 
the decision for the naming of a Presi- 
dent into the United States Senate. 


How the Vote is Cast . 

The Twelfth Amendment provides: 
“If the House of Representatives shall 
not choose a President before the 4th of 
March next following, then the Vice- 
President shall act as President.” 

Then comes the question of who 
would be the Vice-President and here 
enters the possibility of the Vice-Presi- 
dent being Charles W. Bryan. If the 
vote of the electors does not result in 
the election of a Vice-President by a 
majority of all the electors, the Senate 
then elects. The Senators must confine 
their votes to the candidates for Vice- 
President who shall have received the 
two highest number of votes of the 
electors. 

Each Senator has a vote. Two-thirds 
of them must be present and the votes 
of a majority of all the Senators (49) 
is necessary to elect. In the present Sen- 
ate are 51 Republicans, 43 Democrats 
and 2 Farmer-Laborites. But of the 51 
Republicans, six usually follow La Fol- 
lette. The votes of five of these would 
be sufficient to make Bryan the next 
President of the United States. As 
these have joined the Democrats on 
nearly all important measures, the 
chances are they might readily join the 
Democrats in the selection of a Vice- 
President. 

The Senate has the power to elect a 
Vice-President, and if La _ Follette’s 
friends joined the Democrats, Mr. Bryan 
might thus become the next President of 
the United States. . 

Look at the situation impersonally 
and see how vitally it affects our choice 
for President of the United States. 

The line-up of the candidates brings 
out some startling facts. Take the case 
of Mr. Davis. He has failed to im- 
press his program on the voters. He is 
daily fading from the picture. 

Then there is Mr. La Follette. To- 
day his. position is the most dubious of 
that of any one of the candidates. The 
reason is plain. His campaign has 


brought forward ideas which are a men- 
ace to the rights of our citizens. Among 
other things his proposal regarding the 
courts and Congress is one of the most 
dangerous doctrines ever presented to 
the people of this country. 

A well-known woman lawyer in New 
York City recently said: ‘A Congress 
that may do anything, with no legal 
limitations, no Constitutional safeguards 
is what this man proposes. His propo- 
sition is that whenever a statute is 
declared to be in opposition to the 
Constitution, it shall nevertheless become 
a law if passed again by Congress. 

“If Congress had the power proposed, 
no man would be safe as to life or lib- 
erty. The average man, in fact, the 
poor man without friends, has more to 
fear from this change than anyone else. 

“What are the Constitutional guaran- 
tees that we value so highly? Among 
them are the right of habeas corpus, the 
provision for free exercise of religious 
life, freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, the right to assemble, the provi- 
sion that no soldier in time of peace 
shall be quartered in any house without 
consent of the owner, and many other 
rights, the removal of which would lead 
to chaos.” 

The Nation’s Choice 

President Coolidge represents the 
only safe choice. He advocates reduc- 
tion of taxation, he favors a permanent 
International Court and further limita- 
tion of armaments. He advocates re- 
striction of immigration, a _ national 
amendment safeguarding child workers 
and law enforcement. He has said he 
will put agriculture and industry on a 
sound basis of prosperity and equality 
and that he will continue to strive for 
the economic, moral and spiritual wel- 
fare of the country. In the cities and 
on the farms men and women watching 
this campaign today are convinced of one 
outstanding fact, and that is the honest, 
undeviating integrity of Calvin Coolidge. 
He is a man the people trust. 

There is one other alternative we will 
have to face, if the election is thrown 
into the House of Representatives, and 
that is Charles W. Bryan. Mr. Bryan 
is an enigma. Nobody knows what he 
will do. 

When you cast your vote on Novem- 
ber 4th, consider these facts. Remember 
that the whole situation may be summed 
up quite simply: “Coolidge or Chaos.” 
The women of the nation can make the 
decision. 
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THE WoMaAN CITIZEN 


The Progressives and Peace 


By Margaret Keating 


This page is supplied by the La Follette-Wheeler Campaign Committee 


LONG time ago the 
psalmist wrote: “I am for 
peace, but when I speak 
they are for war.” If you 
could look into the hearts 
of the mothers of men, 

you would find that this old text is just 

as apt today as when it was first written. 

To the women of the country the out- 
lawry of war is the supreme issue in 
the Presidential campaign. 

The butchery of human beings by hu- 
man beings must cease. We must 
destroy war or be destroyed by war. 

That is the challenge which Christian 
civilization makes to the statesmen of 
the world. 

Six years have passed since the armis- 
tice was signed in the Great War which 
was to bring peace to the nations of 
the earth. 

Conference after conference has been 
held. “They have cried: Peace, peace, 
and there is no peace.” 

Always three evil 
blocked the way. 

These three influences are first, the 
old-time diplomat, who behind closed 
doors begets war: second, the interna- 
tional banker who profits from war, and 
third, the militarist who carves his way 
to fame by his sword. 

Until a few weeks ago, the plain 
people who do the fighting and paying 
and dying in war have had no chance to 
be heard in these supposed peace con- 
ferences. 

The first ray of hope for the advo- 
cates of peace came from the conference 
in Geneva where MacDonald, Prime 
Minister of England, Herriot, Premier 
of France, and Benes, Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs for Czechoslovakia, pre- 
sented a workable plan with interna- 
tional peace as its object. 

MacDonald and Herriot are the La 
Follettes of their respective countries. 
They were placed in power by the work- 
ers—the farmers, the trade unionists, 
the teachers, the small business men, and 
the professional men—the classes which 
bear the crushing burdens of war. 

The masses of England and France 
longed for peace, but they could not 
make their voices heard until by a 
mighty effort they drove out the politi- 
cians of the old school and, to use the 
words of La Follette, “took possession 
of their own government.” 

Clemenceau, Lloyd George, Balfour, 
all had failed. 

Why? Because they adhered to the 
old order. 





influences have 


Peace Planks in the Progressive 
Platform: 

“We denounce the mercenary system of 
foreign policy under recent administrations 
in the interests of financial imperialists, oil 
monopolists and international bankers, which 
has at times degraded our State Department 
from its high service as a strong and kindly 
intermediary of defenseless governments to a 
trading outpost for those interests and con- 
cession-seekers engaged in the exploitations of 
weaker nations, as contrary to the will of the 
American people, destructive of domestic 
development and provocative of war. 

“We favor an active foreign policy to 
bring about a revision of the Versailles treaty 
in accordance with the terms of the armistice, 
and 

“To promote firm treaty agreements with 

all nations to 

Outlaw wars; 

Abolish conscription ; 

Drastically reduce land, air and naval 
armaments, and 

Guarantee public referendums on peace 
and war.” 








They consorted with the diplomat, 
mouthing his ancient formulas. They 
catered to the international banker, seek- 
ing concessions. They applauded the 
militarist, thinking in terms of armies 
and navies, poison gases and machine 
guns—the Juggernauts of force. 

MacDonald and Herriot achieved a 
measure of success because, to a certain 
extent, they swept aside these evil in- 
fluences and demonstrated “a will for 
peace.” 

With La Follette as President of the 
United States, what a triumvirate they 
would make! 


Hands Across the Sea 

It would be “Hands across the sea”’ 
again, but this time hands across the 
sea for peace—not war. 

President Coolidge has had his chance, 
but he has done nothing to advance the 
cause of peace because, like the old-party 
politicians of Europe, he has permitted 
the diplomat, the international banker 
and the militarist to dictate his foreign 
policy. 

With all the world crying out for 
peace, he authorized Secretary Weeks to 
stage the futile mobilization day demon- 
stration with its vain boastings concern- 
ing our supply of death-dealing weapons 
and the resistless power of our Army 
and Navy. 

A few weeks ago his Secretary of 
State visited Europe. 

To advance the cause of peace? No, 
to assist certain international bankers to 
put across deals which were hanging in 
the balance. 





In his dealings with the small nations 
of this hemisphere he has allowed our 
State Department to assume the role of 
bully, the hard-fisted collector for inter- 
national bankers. 

Those of us who have our hearts set 
on international peace can hope for 
nothing from President Coolidge. 

Fine things might be expected from 
John W. Davis, but he has been the at- 
torney of the House of Morgan, the 
international banking firm which was 
founded upon profits wrung from our 
own country during the Civil War and 
which has grown rich beyond the dreams 
of Croesus as the result of the World 
War. 

We are asked to exercise 
sense in this campaign. 


The Common Sense Of It 


Very well. In the name of common 
sense then how can we expect the agent 
of the Morgans to lead the way to a 
people’s peace? 

La Follette is the only candidate who 
presents a practical program for inter- 
national understanding. 

He declares boldly for the abolition 
of conscription, the international limita- 
tion of armaments, a referendum on war, 
the wiping out of “dollar diplomacy,” a 
square deal for the little nations and 
conciliation and arbitration in our deal- 
ings with the big nations. 

More important than all these, how- 
ever, is the fact that the Progressive 
candidate has demonstrated his willing- 
ness to make any personal sacrifice in 
defense of principle. 

With him, platform pledges are not 
“as sounding brass and a tinkling cym- 
bal.” He has been tested and never 
found wanting. 

The people who suffer most from war 
have never before, in the history of this 
country, been given an opportunity to 
register their approval or disapproval of 
war. “Theirs but to do and die,” has 
been the edict of the militarist. 

In the political campaign being waged 
in the United States today, men and 
women may use the loud speaker to tell 
the world they are for peace. 

By their ballots ye shall know them. 

The Battle of the Ballots will be 
fought on November 4. Arm yourself! 
A bit of white paper with crosses in- 
dicating your choice of the La Follette- 
Wheeler electors will prevail against the 
sword. 

Vote for the men who have the WILL 
for peace. 


common 
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A Democratic Campaign Summary 


This page is supplied by the Democratic National 






EPUBLICANS and Pro- 
<2 : : 

9 gressives are kind enough 
to help the Democrats in 
their campaigning this 
year,’ says Mrs. Emily 
Newell Blair, Vice-Chair- 
man of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. “They agree with us in nam- 
ing the chief progressive measures of 
the past two decades that are of great- 
est interest to women. ‘They differ 
with us only in the matter of giving 
credit, each of the other two parties 
claiming achievements that really be- 
long to the Democratic party. 

“Fortunately for the Democrats, 
credit is a matter of cold figures and 
the impartiality of the Congressional 
Record cannot be disputed. 

“For instance, Mrs. Hert, Vice- 
Chairman of the Republican party, in 
a recent issue of the WoMAN CITIZEN 
listed the Women’s Bureau, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and the Federal Child La- 
bor laws as Republican achievements. As 
a matter of cold fact, the Women’s Bu- 
reau was created by Woodrow Wilson 
in 1918, under the name of the Women 
in Industry Service. Its name was 
changed by the Republican administra- 
tion and its value has been seriously 
crippled by greatly decreased appropri- 
ations. 

“The Children’s Bureau was estab- 
lished at the instance of the Democratic 
House in the Sixty-second Congress. Its 
scope was greatly increased under later 
Democratic Congresses. 


The Only Child Labor Laws Were 
Passed by Democrats 

“The Federal child labor laws were 
passed under the Woodrow Wilson ad- 
ministrations—the only Federal child 
labor laws ever enacted in this country. 
The Federal amendment concerning the 
regulation of child labor, made _ neces- 
sary by the ruling of the Supreme 
Court declaring unconstitutional the 
two laws already passed by Democrat- 
ic Congresses, was put through by 
the present Congress—and President 
Coolidge himself seems to be reluctant 
to claim this Congress as_ typically 
Republican! A Democratic state, Arkan- 
sas, was the first to ratify this amend- 
ment, and it is well known that there is 
a fierce fight on against ratification in 
the Republican state of Massachusetts. 

“Mrs. Hert makes a fourth claim for 
her party—that the present policy of 
conservation was inaugurated under a 
- president, Theodore Roose- 
velt. 





“My personal opinion is that the Re- 
publican party would be far wiser just 
at this time to omit all mention of the 
‘present policy’ of conservation. 


Some Republican Statements Contra- 


dicted 


‘Ten reasons why she intends to vote 
tor Coolidge and Dawes are given by 
Mrs. Hert: 

‘First, because as a woman she wants 
the country run according to plain com- 
mon sense. 

“To me, plain common sense means 
honesty and efficiency in government 
above all other considerations. 

“Second, because she wants to in- 
crease her savings. I wonder how many 
of us have been able to do that in the 
last four expensive years. 

“Third, because she believes in the 
Republican tariff on the theory that 
when the Republican party is protecting 
home industries it is protecting us. I 
differ with her—I contend that when 
the Republicans are protecting big in- 
terests they are forgetting all about us. 

“Fourth, because running this coun- 
try is the biggest job in the world. I 
agree with her there, but I demand of 
those who would run this big business 
the fundamental qualities of leadership 
and vision as well as basic honesty. 

“Fifth, because she hopes the world 
may never see another war. I hope so 
myself, devoutly. Under the Repub- 
lican administration America has done 
nothing practical to promote world 
peace. The Disarmament Conference 
was only a gesture. The Dawes Plan 
for lifting Europe out of its mire was 
formulated by Americans, to be sure; 
but the Republican administration made 
it perfectly clear that the plan did not 
have governmental endorsement and re- 
sponsibility. 

“Sixth, because, being human, she 
hates to pay high taxes. I do, too. That 
is why I was glad when the Democrats 
insisted on the substitution of the Sim- 

mons plan for the proposed Mellon plan. 

“Seventh, because she wants to see 
our natural resources safeguarded and 
conserved—I suppose she means what 
remains of them after the spoliation of 
them by the Republican cabinet mem- 
bers. 

“Eighth, because she wants honesty in 
government. Therefore she ought to 
appreciate the Democratic candidates, 
Davis and Bryan, whose honesty has 
never even been questioned in all the 
years of their legislative service. 





Committee 


‘Ninth, because as a woman she be- 
lieves in keeping a good public servant 
if she is lucky enough to find one. 1 
am a practical woman, and I do not 
hesitate, when my contract with an inef- 
ficient servant has expired, to replace 
him with a better one if the opportunity 
is at hand. 

“Tenth, because she says the Repub- 
lican party has been a good housekeeper. 
I deny this absolutely, and as a woman 
I resent poor housekeeping. Not only 
have there been careless, inefficient and 
dishonest servants in its employ, but 
there have also been too many of the 
family quarrels that are the final testi- 
mony to inefficient housekeeping. 


The Third Party Has No Machinery 
“On the other hand, the Third Party 


leaders make their own claims for their 
candidate, and they also deal with terms 
that are very familiar to Democrats. 
They show a list of progressive meas- 
ures that have been enacted under Dem- 
ocratic administrations, and they claim 
for Senator La Follette that he was a 
prophet in the wilderness in the old days 
of Republican rule, introducing progres- 
sive measures that at that time failed of 
passage. 

‘These claims of the La Follette group 
are the real reason why they and those 
who believe as they do should join and 
work with the Democratic party. Democ- 
racy has had her prophets, too, in the long 
years when the interests and not the in- 
dividual voters controlled both House 
and Senate—before Senator La Follette 
began his national career, in fact. He 
has never seen his own dreams real- 
ized through his own party. Democrats 
who were pioneers among the prophets 
have seen their party come into power 
and have known the great satisfaction 
that comes when our dreams come true. 


John W. Davis a Progressive Leader 


“It is the especial pride of Demo- 
cratic women that our new leader, John 
W. Davis, had a big share in the fine 
progressive record of the Democratic 
party. His first national service was in 
the Democratic House of the Sixty-sec- 
ond Congress, and he served in succeed- 
ing Congresses until President Wilson 
promoted him to places of greater indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

“John W. Davis will be our next Pres- 
ident, and he will enter the White House 
as the undisputed leader of a Democratic 
majority in Congress.” 
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Every Woman V ote! V ote-Preventives 
UESDAY, November 4, is Election Day. On that T seems more and more evident that a comprehensive 
day will be decided which party is to rule over the revision of election laws would be a great help in getting 
destinies of the United States during the next tour people to vote in larger numbers at all elections. In a 
years. It is a day when every American citizen is a sov- desire to safeguard the accuracy of the voting lists, there have 


For women espe- 


ereign, the equal of every other citizen. 
In every 


cially the day testifies to their coming of age. 
country in the world the fact of sex has debarred a woman 
trom sharing with the meanest man the privileges and respon- 
sibilities of a part in government. She has been classed with 
the unfit, the insane and the criminal. Gradually, in country 
after country, the handicap of sex is being removed. For a 
woman to fail to take advantage of her majority by voting 
on Election Day is for her voluntarily to put herself in the 
class of those unfit to vote. 

Moreover, it is the future happiness and prosperity of her 
family that are concerned in the election. The tariff, the 
railroads, the agricultural problem, international cooperation, 
all have a direct bearing on the life of her family. Nothing 
could be more intimate and personal than politics. 

Let no woman fail to vete or to remind her neighbor to vote. 


he 
W hat Women Want 


O matter what the result of Election Day, the WoMAN 
CITIZEN believes that this first presidential campaign 
in which the women of all states are allowed to vote 

has settled the question, Is woman suffrage a failure? It is 
too early to make any sort of survey of the part women have 
played in the campaign just closing, but no one can question 
that they have brought a new enthusiasm, brilliant cleverness 
and high ideals). The Woman CITIZEN calls attention with 
pride to the kind of appeal that has been made through the 
pages which the Cir1zEN has been giving to the three leading 
candidates. As far as we know, the WoMAN CITIZEN was the 
first periodical to offer its pages free to the leading political 
parties in order that its readers might get the straight official 
appeal from their headquarters. These pages have contained 
no mud-slinging and no vicious personal attacks; they have 
been singularly free from demagoguery and familiar political 
bunk. Women have been given straight arguments, and the 
appeal has been to their reason and logic. 

Running through all the pages is a recognition of the fact 
that woman’s interest in government lies in the humanities 
which she demands of her government—better living condi- 
tions, protection for the child, law enforcement, honesty, 
greater attention to measures of education, health and 
conservation. 

There is an honest difference of opinion among women as 
to which party will do the most for these things, but the 
women of all parties are asking the same things of their gov- 
ernment. The WoMAN CITIZEN congratulates the women’s 
divisions of the three leading campaign committees for the 
high standards they have maintained and the cleverness with 
which they have presented their appeal. 


Me 


ON’T think the calendar has slipped. This number 
D of the CITIZEN is coming to you a day or two early 

in order to give you a better chance to read the politi- 
cal arguments offered, with as much time as possible for con- 
sideration. 


been many restrictions built up that act as discouragers of 
voting and, with all the distractions and allurements of modern 
life, voters need all the encouragement possible. The cam- 
paign has brought out some new reasons why people fail to 
register and to vote. 

It is a perfectly good idea that a new voter must be checked 
up before being allowed to vote, but in Connecticut the check- 
ing up is done before registration. One well-qualified voter 
who is a new property owner and taxpayer waited in line for 
some time to register, only to find that she was not permitted 
to register because she had not filed an application. That is 
not necessary in Illinois, where she voted before, and no one 
had taken the trouble to tell her about it. 

Laws about property and inheritance taxes differ widely, 
some states having heavy inheritance taxes while others have 
none. A resident of many years in New York has never 
voted, for if she registered she might be held as having estab- 
lished a legal residence here, and might subject her estate, 
which consists largely of property in another state, to the 
large inheritance taxes imposed by New York State. Heavy 
registration of students at Columbia University brought out 
the question, Shall students in a four-year college or univer- 
sity course be allowed to claim legal residence in the college 
town, or shall they be deprived of their vote during their 
first voting years, when life habits are formed? It is appar- 
ent that the complexity of modern life affects even voting. 


Me 


A Business Code 


66(@NOUND business is service which benefits all the parties 
a concerned. To take profit without contributing to 
essential welfare; to take excessive profit; to cater 
to ignorance, credulity or human frailty, to debase taste 
or standards for profit; to use methods not inspired by good 
will and fair dealing—this is dishonor. ‘Whenever I make 
or sell a product or render a business service, it must 
be my best possible contribution to human well-being.” 
That is not a code lived up to in Utopia. Maybe it isn’t 
lived up to very extensively anywhere. But it is an ideal of 
business which is being set before the students in a school 
that combines academic training with practical experience 
in business houses—Antioch College, Ohio. We don’t know 
how well the code keeps its shine; but the code itself is worth 
noting. And if a school can fix such standards and habits 
for application through life it is doing an invaluable service. 


Me 


Peace Day 
B ian the next issue of this magazine appears we 


shall have passed another anniversary of Armistice Day. 

Looking back over the six years to the time when we 
thought a new world was coming, is a painful business. Effort 
toward peace there has been—through repeated conferences, 
through the League of Nations; but peace that means really 
the end of war is not yet won. No international agreements 
have been made to limit manufacture of the weapons that 
would fight the next war. No control of traffic in arms has 
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been established. And our own country is not yet even in 
the World Court. 

Yet though it would be false to show a bright picture, 
there are grounds for comparative encouragement. The 
League of Nations is gaining strength in Europe. The Dawes 
plan is at work toward financial reconstruction. The arbi- 
tration protocol, if it is ratified, will be a long step in the 
outlawry of war. In America the action of several church 
bodies during the past few months is one of the heartening 
signs. However far short they may have fallen of the ideal, 
the church resolutions passed for peace-making show a realiza- 
tion of the failure of the churches in the Great War and 
their sense of terrific responsibility. The fact that the Great 
War was a war of Christian nations has sunk home. 

To focus minds and hearts on peace the Federal Council 
of Churches has asked for cooperation in a great Peace Dem- 
onstration on November 11—a day of Mobilization for Peace 
—with mass meetings, parades and church services. It should 
be the concern of every one who cares, to take some special 
thought for peace on that day. The war department, it is 
reported, said that only one in eight of the incorporated towns 
of the United States participated in the recent defense test. 
How many will rally to show a Will for Peace? 


the 
French Suffragists Lose Their Leader 


E have just learned with deep regret of the death of 
\ \ Madame Marguerite de Witt Schlumberger at Val 

Richer, France. Madame Schlumberger was first vice- 
president of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance, and 
the president and honored leader of the French suffrage move- 
ment. It is rather remarkable that this is the first death of 
any member of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance 
board, while in service, in the whole twenty-two years of its 
history. 

Granddaughter of the famous geographer, Guizot, Madame 
Schlumberger gave to the French suffrage movement a dis- 
tinguished leadership that was unique and specially helpful 
to the suffrage movement in a conservative country. She was, 
in the highest sense of the word, a lady—gentle, high-bred, 
cultivated. Aside from her devotion to suffrage, she was in- 
tensely interested in other reforms of social life in France. 
An unusually large circle of friends mourn her death. Those 
who knew her feel that the world is poorer because she has 
left it, and great numbers of others less closely acquainted real- 
ize that a great movement has lost a great leader. 

CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 


Massachusetts and Child Labor 


ISINTERPRETATION of the eighteen-year-age 
M limit in the Child Labor Amendment is being hard 

worked in Massachusetts, according to a long and 
valuable communication received from Alice Stone Black- 
well too late to appear in this early-closing issue. In Massa- 
chusetts there is a law that any amendment submitted by 
Congress must be voted on in a state election for an advisory 
vote before the legislature acts. The Child Labor Amend- 
ment will be so voted on, November 4th. Fighting against 
itis a formidable array of manufacturers (with honorable ex- 
ceptions), former anti-suffragists, and Cardinal O’Connell. 
The amendment is called “red,” bolshevistic, socialistic, and it 
is interpreted as designed to keep all young people idle up 
to eighteen. 

“Thirty-eight of our states,” says Miss Blackwell, “now 
restrict the labor of boys and girls under eighteen by de- 
barring them from certain dangerous occupations or by limit- 
ing the hours they may work in factories, mines, etc. This 
is the reason why eighteen is proposed as the age limit up to 
which Congress may legislate on child labor. 
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“No one advocates or wants a law forbidding minors under 
eighteen to work for wages, much less a law forbidding them 
to help their parents on the farm or in the home. Such a law 
has not been passed by any state, and could not possibly pass 
Congress. “Trust the “farm bloc” for that,’ said Miss 
Lathrop. But the eighteen-year limit is necessary to enable 
Congress to protect boys and girls under eighteen against dan- 
gerous trades and excessive hours, in the states that now give 
them no such protection.” 

Massachusetts women are working hard for the amendment, 
and women everywhere will watch with intense interest. 


te 
We Have No Buttons To-day 


HEN you see a woman on the street 

on a cold day this winter, nervously 

clutching her garments together in the 
front, holding them wrapped tightly around her- 
self, don’t be alarmed. She is only stylish. As 
the fashion papers say, “Paris has decreed” that 
coats shall be made without buttons or fasten- 
ings, and that they shall be worn tightly wrapped 
around the figure, like a girl emerging from her 
bath draped in her peignoir. 

Likewise, you will see on winter days long 
legs clad in transparent flesh-colored hose, and 
very short and scant skirts, looking as if their owners were 
inviting pneumonia. But again don’t be alarmed. Under- 
neath the thin hose many will be wearing warm underhose, 
and to match the very short skirts one may buy fascinating 
Russian boots for inclement weather. Fortunately also, many 
American manufacturers translate fashion’s decrees with some 
common sense, and it is possible to buy coats which button. 

In spite of the absurdities, women never dressed with such 
comfort and healthfulness as at present, and the world has 
gained one great advantage from the fact that legs are no 
longer a mystery, but can be spoken of in polite society. 


Me 


ce 
Just Ams” 
| But injunction to vote ought to have as corollary, 





“But be sure you know what you’re voting about.” 

More than one voter has been heard to tell what ticket 
he or she means to vote, and add a pious regret, if any dis- 
cussion followed, that he—or she—didn’t know more about 
the subject. A radio speaker said the other day she asked a 
workman in her house what his politics were. “I’m a Re- 
publican,” he answered. “Why?” “Well,” he said, “I 
just—am.” 

Don’t be a “just am” voter—of any political faith. 


Ne 


Home Work for Boys 
OT Na Busy Women’s Clock” questionnaire, which the 


National Women’s Christian Temperance Union 

sent out to several thousand women, has developed 
the startling fact that these employed women average only 
six hours of sleep a night. That is, of course, because the 
woman’s workday away from home is likely to have from 
two to three hours of housework added on. Men of the 
same financial grade, free from cooking and darning, usually 
call it a day when it is one. But the problem of the double 
task for women who work remains at almost all levels, press- 
ing hardest on the woman who works with her hands. It is 
too late to tell her to stay at home. . Economic considerations 
have settled that. Some more fundamental adjustment must 
be made. Meanwhile what about the idea recommended by a 
husband through the CiT1zEN—the same domestic training for 
boys as for girls? 
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After Election—What? 


HEN four years ago suffrage came to a generation of 

women ignorant of politics and entering an electorate 
that itself fell far short of an adequate intelligent interest, 
the League of Women Voters met the situation by under- 
taking what was nothing more or less than a permanent cam- 
paign to get out the vote and make that vote intelligent. As 
the 1924 presidential elections approached, the League re- 
doubled its efforts and set a definite goal of a twenty-five per 
cent increase in ballots. Other organizations caught the spirit. 
An unpartisan effort to get out the vote became the order 
of the day. “Vote, vote as you please, but vote,” has been 
the popular cry. 

As the drive has gathered speed, wearied and disillusioned 
workers have begun to doubt. “Cui bono?”’—‘what’s the 
use ?”—they have queried. The doubt has come from news- 
papers, from clergymen, from discouraged registration clerks, 
from perplexed men and women everywhere. It takes 
various forms: 

“The electorate needs to be better equipped. You drive 
them to register today; next year they will have forgotten. 
People won’t vote without an issue; there are no issues. The 
candidates in our state are equally bad; people won’t go to 
the polls to choose among them. Responsibility isn’t fixed ; 
my vote will mean nothing. The ballot is too long; busy 
people can’t be informed about so many candidates. The 
political machine will defeat the will of the people no matter 
how they vote. What’s the use of making people vote who 
aren't intelligent?” 

So the objections run. To answer them is to answer the 
question of the title. It is to tell “what next.” It is to say 
what the League of Women Voters should be “up and at,” 
early in the morning of November 5. It is, in a word, to 
tell what the purpose and program of the League of Women 
Voters really is. A shorter ballot? Yes! Better election and 
nomination methods? Yes! Recruiting more people into the 
parties to swamp the professional politicians, formulating 
issues, setting standards, mobilizing public opinion, bringing 
home to the busy man and woman that affairs of government 
make an everyday difference to them, to their home and chil- 
dren—in other words, political education. 

These are not matters for a frantic drive just before 
election. They are matters for sustained effort year in and 
They are a matter of research and survey and 


year out. 





study by the Department of Efficiency in Government, the 
Department of International Co-operation to Prevent War, 
and standing committees on public welfare. They are a 
matter of schools and round tables, primers and pamphlets, 
Above all they are a matter of organization. After election 
—what? After election, November 5, and forward march! 


M. M. W. 


Welcome to Our First Indian League 


T is with a great deal of pride that announcement is made 

of the formation of the first Indian League of Women 
Voters in the United States. Having been granted the right 
of franchise during the last year, it did not take forty-eight 
Indian women—housewives and mothers—who reside on the 
reservation at Odanah, Wisconsin, a long time to realize that 
there was much to know about the duties of citizenship and 
what could be done with ballot power. They immediately 
saw the need of political education and’called upon an old 
friend—Mrs. O. J. Little of Stone Lake, Wisconsin, for 
help. 

It was not a bit surprising that these new voters turned to 
Mrs. Little for guidance. Her work on the Indian reserva- 
tion, especially in relation to the establishment of better 
health conditions through clinics, had endeared her to the 
Odanah tribe and they felt she was their real friend. When 
the Wisconsin League learned of the demand for Mrs. Little 
in this citizenship work, she was sent to Odanah post haste. 

Already the Odanah League has been subjected to the joy 
—or is it penalty ?—of being in the public eye. Hardly had 
the League been formed and the officers elected before a Mil- 
waukee newspaper photographer found them, and in a 
picturesque forest near the shore of ‘“‘Gitche Gumee,” as 
Longfellow immortalized Lake Superior, they faced the 
camera. 

They are taking their new duties as voters and as members 
of the League very seriously, and are now engrossed in the 
study of Wisconsin Citizen’s Handbook, prescribed as a 
course of study by the state League. Mrs. Little is directing 
the study work. Officers of the new league are: Mrs. Ver- 
onica Raiche, president; Mrs. Anna Holmes, Mrs. Sam F. 
Denomie, Mrs. Maggie Green Webster, vice-presidents; Mrs. 
Cordelia P. Shalifoe, secretary; Mrs. Kate Armstrong, treas- 
urer, 


Training for Citizenship 


EVER before in the history of the League has there been 

such a manifest interest in schools as the training ground 

for citizenship. The schools vary in scope and duration, a 

majority having been arranged for one day, especially in 

connection with the League’s drive to bring more voters to the 
polls on November 4. 

Miss Helen M. Rocca, of the Department of Efficiency in 
Government of the National League, was one of the principal 
speakers at eight one-day citizenship schools conducted in 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut. At Westerly, 


Little Compton and Lonsdale in Rhode Island, Miss Rocca, 
Mrs. James E. Cheesman, director of the first region, and 
Miss Mary I. Gallahan, executive secretary of the Rhode 
In addition to Miss 


Island League, addressed the audiences. 
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Rocca, schools in Worcester and Deerfield, Massachusetts, 
had Mrs. True Worthy White and Miss Ethel Johnson, 
Assistant Commissioner of Labor and Industries, as speakers. 
Connecticut arranged.schools in West Hartford, Bridgeport 
and Wallingford, at which Miss Rocca was the principal 
speaker. Miss M. Louise Griffith, assistant treasurer, was an- 
other representative of the National League, at the Bridgeport 
meeting. All of Miss Rocca’s audiences heard her discuss a 
subject on which she has specialized—legislative bodies, their 
organization and procedure, and the general subject of law 
making. 

Women voters of Sioux Falls, South Dakota, rallied in 
good numbers to the three-day school of civics recently con- 
ducted by the Sioux Falls League. After hearing qualified 
speakers talk of living costs and wages in Sioux Falls, the 
necessity of Federal and state regulation of child labor, the 
workings of the Sheppard-Towner Maternity and Infancy 
Act, education in South Dakota rural schools, foreign policies 
with special consideration of the World Court, League mem- 
bers participated in a straw vote on such important issues 
as the proposed entrance into the World Court, the con- 
tinued appropriations for maternity and infancy relief, a Fed- 
eral department of education, minimum wage legislation, 
women as jurors. 

Mrs. Max Mayer was the instructor and lecturer of the 
fourth citizenship school conducted by the Sioux City and 
Woodbury County (lowa) League early in October. Nine 
other women’s organizations co-operated. The voter’s rela- 
tion to the government, political parties, elections, and the 
law was presented by Mrs. Mayer. 

The Dayton (Ohio) League is already preparing for its 
fifth annual citizenship school in 1925. Its fourth one, just 
concluded, proved so successful that there is no doubt about 
the fifth one. Fred C. Croxton, chairman of the Columbus 
Council of Social Agencies, was the first speaker at the three- 
day school. With “Women’s Interest in the 1925 Legisla- 
ture” as the topic, special consideration was given to the 
ratification of the Child Labor Amendment, and the plans for 
reorganization of the State Welfare Department. “Two days 
were devoted entirely to a discussion of nominating methods 
and the direct primary. James K. Pollock, Jr., of the De- 
partment of Political Science of the Ohio State University, 
and Harry W. Marsh, executive secretary of the National 
Civic Service Reform League, were the speakers. The school 
concluded with a public meeting in the evening, with Bruce 
Bliven, former chief editorial writer and managing editor of 
the New York Globe, as the speaker. His subject was ‘““Ameri- 
can Politics as Seen by a Journalist.” Those attending the 
National League convention at Buffalo will recall with 
pleasure Mr. Bliven’s address at the closing session. 

With a number of civic organizations co-operating, the 
Etowah County (Alabama) League had its first citizenship 
school recently at Gadsden, Alabama. Mrs. Neil R. Wal- 
lace, of Birmingham, who is responsible for the formation of 
the school, was one of the speakers. In addition, W. T. 
Murphree, mayor of Gadsden; Mrs. Florence Adams, pro- 
bation officer of the Etowah County juvenile court; Alto V. 
Lee, state senator, and Miss Jeffries Heinrich, secretary of 
the third region, addressed the “students” on various phases of 
the political campaign, child labor as a national problem, the 
get-out-the-vote campaign and “The Constitution and Amend- 
ments.” 


Leagues and League Work 


IGHT in the midst of its big get-out-the-vote campaign, 

\ the St. Louis (Missouri) League undertook a member- 

ship drive. Captains of well-organized teams directed the 

work in each ward. Every worker who secured ten members 

before October 16 was one of the guests of honor at a special 
League luncheon on that day. 
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ISS GLADYS HARRISON, executive secretary of 
the National League, presented the unpartisan view- 
point of a national campaign at the first of a series of forum 
luncheons given October 14 by the District of Columbia 
League. Miss Harrison described the League’s campaign to 
get-out-the-vote, and cited the various methods used to interest 
citizens in voting. Mrs. Edward P. Costigan, former living 
costs chairman of the National League, spoke in behalf of the 
La Follette campaign; Mrs. Halsey Wilson, chairman of 
the educational bureau of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, for the Democratic ticket, and Mrs. May D. Light- 
toot, in behalf of the Republican national ticket. 


HE president of the Manasquan River League, New 

Jersey’s latest addition to the list of local Leagues, is Mrs. 
Mary J. W. Strong, of Brielle, whose record proves she is a 
very busy woman. She called her first meeting for organiza- 
tion late in September and the first week in October the new 
League had a candidates’ meeting in the high school. An 
idea of Mrs. Strong’s busy day may be gained from her 
various activities. She is president of the Parent-Teacher 
Association, the attendance and health officer of the Brielle 
school (a voluntary service), librarian of the village library, 
which, by the way, is in her own home, and leader of the 
adult Bible class in the Union Sunday-school. At the recent 
primaries, she was nominated for the Village Council by both 
parties and she accepted. There are five daughters—one 
through college and teaching, two in college and two in high 
school—who will have much to do to “keep up with Mother.” 


T is not one bit surprising to League members who are 

familiar with the instructive teachings of Professor Ray- 
mond Moley to hear that many women are taking the course 
in the newly created department of government at Barnard 
College, New York City. Professor Moley is lecturing on such 
interesting topics as: “Are Human Beings Capable of Self- 
Government?” “Strength and Weakness of Political Parties,” 
“Governmental Reorganization and the Budget,” ‘Special 
Justice and the Constitution,” “Have Our Legislative Bodies 
Failed?” “Foreign Policies of the United States.” 


OMEN of the First Congregational Church, of Wash- 

ington, D. C., heard an inspiring address by Miss 
Adéle Clark, of Richmond, Virginia, director of the first 
region. Miss Clark traced the development of civic life up to 
the time of enfranchisement of women, and then pointed out 
most effectively the successful part women had played in tak- 
ing up the new job of politics. She concluded with a fervent 
appeal for a greater interest in voting. 


‘6 HE school will be repeated next year with the co-opera- 

tion again of Dr. John E. Cathey, president of the 
Asheville Normal School,” writes Mrs. Mary O. Cowper, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the North Carolina League, in reference to 
the recent citizenship school conducted by the League in co- 
operation with the Normal summer school. ‘The value of 
having the school was shown by the fact that women 
registered from ten states and twenty-five towns in North 
Carolina.” 


EST VIRGINIA has eighteen flourishing Leagues, 
according to a recent issue of the West Virginia 
Woman Voter, the monthly publication of the state League. 


HE little red school house as a museum! This is what 

may happen in Connecticut, where the League is always 
doing something worth while. A little red school in North 
Branford, built well over a century ago, was being used as a 
tenement, with risk of fire. The Northford-North Bran- 
ford League became interested in preserving the school and 
now the school authorities have turned the building over to 
the League, which is going to put it in order and perhaps use 
it as a Museum. 
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G reatest of all the items in 
E very League program 


T his year (or second 


O nly to peace work) is the 
U nited effort of all 
T o Get Out The Vote. 


T housands of women are 
H eartily working in 
E very state, county, and town, 


V igorously, tirelessly, in 

O rder that everywhere 

T here may be the largest poll 
E ver cast in any election. 


—R. K. G. 
as B C OF VOTING.” The National League was 


asked to prepare a manual for voters for distribution 
by The Haskin Newspaper Information Bureau. The booklet 
contains twenty pages and it is called ““The A B C of Voting.” 
After a brief foreword by Julia C. Lathrop there is an in- 
troduction which explains the purpose of the booklet, the 
mechanics of voting and the importance of being enfranchised. 
The digest of election laws for the forty-eight states follows, 
alphabetically arranged, and the last page contains a bibli- 
ography of ‘books for voters’ arranged by Raymond C. 
Moley and Belle Sherwin. A first edition of 50,000 was 
printed. 


LBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO: We vote in New 

Mexico, at least sixty-five per cent of us did in 1920, 

but Mrs. Robert Dietz is after the elusive thirty-five. Get- 

out-the-vote material was tucked away in the lunch boxes 

which she sold the motor tourists during the Indian festivities, 
for the benefit of the New Mexico League’s treasury. 


AY CITY, MICHIGAN, is not very large, but oh, my! 

Every woman in Bay City who registered and secured 
the registration of five other persons was entitled to a place 
on the Honor Roll of the city. The Honor Roll was pub- 
lished in the Times-Tribune for six days and it contained 
names of seventy-five women, some of whom had secured as 
many as fifty registrations. When the League staged a candi- 
dates’ meeting, seventeen candidates spoke and nine others 
sent letters and messages, regretting that they had to be in 
other parts of the state. 


IRMINGHAM, ALABAMA: Many Leagues have 

worked closely with the churches and they have reported 
co-operation and support. The Alabama League is the first to 
announce a get-out-the-vote Sunday, naming November 2 as 
that day, when in the churches and*the Sunday-schools there 
will be special prayers, sermons and announcements. 


ISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA: The auditorium of 

the high school was the scene of the Bismarck League’s 
get-out-the-vote meeting when Mrs. S. F. Dullam presided 
and Mrs. J. R. Parkes, regional secretary, presented the 
League’s plans to increase registration and voting. 


OISE, IDAHO: Imposing stationery bearing the names 
of twenty-one organizations is used to set forth Boise’s 
get-out-the-vote plans. Four-minute speakers appeared at the 
moving picture theaters before registration, and slides with 








pert announcements were thrown on the screen. On registra- 
tion day the Fife and Drum Corps led the voters to the city 
hall, which was decorated with flags and streaming banners, 
Business houses displayed window cards; boy scouts acted as 
guides; the never-failing newspapers published notices and 
precinct maps; and Mrs. R. L. Steen and her lieutenants were 
kept busy supplying information and helping everyone to be 
registered. 


OSTON, MASSACHUSETTS: Fifteen hundred street 

cars bore the Boston League’s registration notices. Spe- 
cial effort was made to reach the foreign born and informa- 
tion was posted in Boston’s fifty settlement houses and in the 
clubs of foreign groups. Through the rest rooms and house 
organs of industrial plants many workers were reached. 


ROOKLYN, NEW YORK: The annual parade of 

Brooklyn babies is a recognized national institution, but 
it remained for League women to play up the infants in a 
different way. They attached get-out-the-vote balloons to 
their perambulators during registration week. 


ATSKILL, NEW YORK: The post-office is the 

“town hall” of this generation, holds the Catskill 
league, and that is why the League has selected the space 
above the postmaster’s desk to display its bulletin board. In- 
formation on the get-out-the-vote campaign, on the League's 
publications and program appears on the bulletin board. 


HARLES CITY, IOWA: The Governor of Idaho 
C spoke at the League’s get-out-the-vote luncheon at the 
Congregational Church, early in October. Candidates on the 
Iowa state tickets presented the platforms of their parties and 
urged all voters to register and vote. 


HERRYDALE, VIRGINIA: Even politics cannot 

cause Virginia women to overlook a chance to dispense 
hospitality. After spending the autumn getting the voters 
registered and driving them to the polls, the Cherrydale 
League intends to serve dinner on the court house green on 
election day. 


HICAGO, ILLINOIS: The pioneers of suffrage were 
content with any kind of hall, or none, to stage their 
meetings. Not so the young upstart descendants in the 
middle west, where announcement is made that a pre-election 
school on the workings of government will be held at the 
Chicago City Hall. The list of speakers includes professors 
from three Illinois universities, Julia C. Lathrop and Mary 


McDowell. 


LEVELAND, OHIO: The Cleveland voter will be 

confronted with four ballots when she goes to the polls 
on election day. There will be the presidential ballot, the 
state and county ballot, the judicial ballot and the county 
bond issue ballot. In addition to Ohio’s twenty-four presi- 
dential electors the voter will have to vote to fill fifty-two 
offices and decide the relative merits of bond issues. This 
Herculean task has been rendered comparatively simple by the 
publication of a little leaflet which, in Mrs. Lucia McBride's 
best manner, sets forth in a nutshell very definite instructions 
for the voter. The leaflet contains a brief digest of the 
election laws, the dates and hours of registering and voting, 
the list of offices to be filled and information on absent voting. 
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ALESBURG, ILLINOIS: Every member of the Knox 
County League is pledged to bring one voter to the 
polls on election day when she casts her own vote. 


~RAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN: The Firemen’s band 
* led the parade when Grand Rapids League women and 
all their friends suspended trafic and paraded through the 
main streets to remind voters of the primary election. Mrs. 
Julius H. Amberg was marshal and Mary and David Amberg 
were eager lieutenants. Thirty-one candidates spoke at a meet- 
ing arranged by Miss Grace Van Hoeson several days before 
the parade. 


REAT FALLS, MONTANA: Mrs. H. B. Mitchell, 
* the chairman of the Great Falls League, presided at 
the get-out-the-vote meeting held on September 27. 


NDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA: The president of Indiana 

University is quoted as saying: “Children are in the plastic 
age. Now is the time to present the duties of citizenship in 
such a form that, when they are grown, voting to them will 
be a matter of course.” Acting on this advice the state board 
of education accepted the Indiana League’s suggestion 
that October 24 be set aside as get-out-the-vote day, and 
appropriate exercises were held in the schools throughout 
the state. 


AKEWOOD, OHIO: After arranging for the display 

of posters in every public place in Lakewood, Mrs. C. B. 
Johnson, president, and her lieutenants will arise at 5:00 
A. M., and drive tall wooden standards into the ground at 
the head of each street from which will float “Vote Today” 
banners. 


ISSOURI: If the Missouri League does not get it out 
it isn’t there. 

KIRKWOOD—A town crier in pilgrim costume of hunt- 
er’s green and buckles rode through the town ringing a 
bell and calling the citizens out to register. His steed was 
placarded with the dates and hours of registering. 

NORMANDY—Day after day during registration, school 
children whose parents had registered were asked to rise and 
be counted. A prize was given to the room reporting the 
highest percentage of registered parents. 

ST. LOUIS—Bent on smoothing out difficulties, the com- 
mittee on polls of the Missouri League asked citizens to re- 
port any favorable or unfavorable criticisms of the conduct of 
the registration. During the four registration days the mem- 
bers of the committee toured from polling place to polling 
place inspecting conditions, the guests of the chairman of 
the Board of Election Commissioners. 

WEBSTER GRO! E—Tagged each child whose parents 


registered. 


ITCHELL, NORTH DAKOTA: Other states have 

just “fairs.” Mitchell has the Corn Palace. Begin- 
ning thirty-two years ago with a small exhibition of corn, 
the exhibit to-day is housed in an auditorium which seats 5,000. 
The Davidson County League has had a booth for two years 
at the Corn Palace, dispensing political information and 
literature. This autumn a “straw” vote for President was 
conducted at the League’s booth, but our correspondent does 
not tell us which candidate will win South Dakota’s five in 
November. 





OORESTOWN, NEW JERSEY: Ten candidates 

spoke at the October meeting of the Moorestown 
League. Mrs. W. D. Kerlin introduced the speakers and 
one hundred and twenty-five women sat and listened, making 
up their minds for November 4. 


DANAH, WISCONSIN: The first tangible result of 

the Federal law granting suffrage to American Indians 

is seen in the formation of the Odanah League of Indian 

Women Voters, organized in September. Mrs. Veronica 

Raiche is president and there are forty-eight charter members. 

Speaking at the first meeting of the League, Mrs. O. J. 

Little, of Stone Lake, Wisconsin, said: ‘““Today you have the 

vote, and if you realize its value and study to use it intelli- 
gently you no longer will have to beg for your rights.” 


MAHA, NEBRASKA: Having gotten Missourians 

safely headed toward the polls, Mrs. George Gellhorn 
turned her attention to Nebraska. A get-out-the-vote luncheon 
was arranged by Mrs. W. F. Baxter and an able committee 
selected from eighteen organizations early in October. Mrs. 
Gellhorn was the principal speaker and special attention was 
paid to young citizens about to exercise their franchise for the 
first time. 


gpg cage PENNSYLVANIA: When the travel- 
ers in the get-out-the-vote caravan, which toured the 
state in October, reached their farthest-west point they found 
Mrs. R. Templeton Smith with twenty organizations wait- 
ing to welcome them to a get-out-the-vote luncheon at the 
Pittsburgh caravansary. 


ENSSELAER, INDIANA: The Jasper County League 

combined politics and pleasure (if the two are not yet 
synonymous to the young) and arranged to have music and 
dancing at their first-voters party, after a lecture on “Citizen- 
ship.” ‘The newspapers published the invitations. 


ICHMOND, VIRGINIA: Said the chairman of the 

Democratic State Committee: “Virginia is a ‘safe’ state, 
but it is never safe not to vote,” in endorsing the Virginia 
League’s campaign to get out the vote. 


T. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA: The first autumn 

meeting of League women was a get-out-the-vote meeting 

when plans for bringing about a heavy vote in St. Petersburg 
were discussed. 


OLEDO, OHIO: Olive Colton and her get-out-the- 

voters are taking no chances on Mohammed and the 
Mountain. Meetings are all very well in their way, argue 
they, but classes in the home reach the people! A corps of 
workers started on October first to hold ballot-marking classes 
in the homes of Polish, Syrian and Bulgarian women and 
they have found that no work undertaken by the Toledo 
League has been more interesting or more worth while. 


ILMINGTON, DELAWARE: The _ Delaware 

League and the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion are working together to get out the Delaware vote. A 
class in citizenship, conducted by Ellen Samworth, was held 
every Monday night in October at the “Y” headquarters. 
ANN WEBSTER. 
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Mrs. Barclay Warburton, of Philadelphia. Mrs. 
Anna Vaile, of Colorado, represents several com- 
mitteewomen, any one of whom might be chosen 
as a great power in the organization. 
her to represent the far West. 

The Democratic column at the right shows a 
little different organization. Emily Newell Blair, 
national committeewoman from Missouri, is First 
Vice-Chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee—a post she has already held for several © Underwood & Underwood 
years. But the Democratic organization this year 
is making a point of not separating women’s work 
from men’s in a division by itself. 
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something about the women 
leaders of the campaign now 
closing, in the three major groups. 
Something; but not all. Not only 
this page but several other pages 
would have to be filled with little 
pictures, to do justice to 
the personnel of the vari- 
ous headquarters and the 
important field workers, 
all of whom are in the 
front of the battle. The 
full question of the 
women’s relation to the 
men in campaign work 
can be left for some 
other time; but certainly 
women were ‘“in’’—not 
only working hard but 
working in important 
posts. 

At the top of the left- 
hand column is Mrs. Al- 
vin T. Hert. “Vice- 
Chairman, in Charge of 
Women’s Work”, her 
letterhead reads—mean- 
ing vice-chairman of the 
Republican National 
Committee. Mrs. Hert 
succeeded Mrs. Upton, 
with a title adjusted to 
new conditions, at the 
time of the Republican 
Convention. She is 
from Kentucky, a _ na- 
tional committeewoman 
who acquired her first 
training in association 
with her husband when 
he was committeeman. 
Next below — Mrs. 
Charles H. Sabin, com- 
mitteewoman for New 
York, member of the 
executive committee, and 
director of the Women’s 
Division for Eastern 
headquarters. Associated 
with her on the Eastern 
committee are Mrs. 
George Orvis, of Man- 
chester, Vermont, and 
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ment of the National Committee has 
a chairman, who is a man, and a 
vice-chairman who is a woman. 
Next below Mrs. Blair come the as- 
sistant managers of the Eastern and 
Western headquarters for the cam- 
paign, respectively: Mrs. Dorothy 
Branch Jackson, com- 
mitteewoman from New 


Hampshire, and Miss 
Jessie Scott. Mrs. Ber- 
nice Pyke, committee- 
woman from Ohio, is 


vice-chairman of organi- 
zation, and below her is 
Mrs. Marion Banister, 
vice-chairman of Public- 
ity—who, by the way, 
is the sister of Senator 
Carter Glass. Mrs. J. 
C. Cantrill is another of 
the vice-chairmen—the 
Speakers’ Bureau is her 
part; Mrs. Halsey W. 
Wilson is Director of 
Education; and _ Izetta 
Jewell Brown must be 
included in any list of 
Democratic leaders, as 
one of the principal 
women speakers of this 
campaign. 

T he __ Progressives, 
again, have explicitly a 
Women’s Division, head- 
ed by Mrs. Mabel Cory 
Costigan. Next to her 
in this up-and-down row 
is Mrs. Robert M. La 
Follette, who is taking 
an active part in the 
campaign—the only can- 
didate’s wife who is do- 
ing so. Mrs. Glenn 
Plumb is vice-chairman 
in charge of the Western 
Division; Mrs. Gordon 
Norrie, who is a vice- 
chairman of the Wom- 
en’s National Commit- 
tee for Law Enforce- 
ment, is chairman of the 
Women’s Division of 


New York City, and 
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Mrs. Frances Axtell is acting chairman of the 
Washington State La Follette-Wheeler campaign. 

All of the women’s headquarters seem to be well 
organized, and buzzing with intelligent activity. 
And there is color in the campaign, too. 
this moment of writing the New York newspapers 
are telling of Mrs. Sabin’s reception of a delega- 
tion of stage people who have just formed the 
Coolidge-Dawes stage club, and hold daily meet- 
ings at Republican headquarters; of the Fighting 
Bobs’ Liberty Bell caravan rolling the length of 
Long Island, and of the Democratic womens 
“Singing Teapot”—a huge teapot on wheels, which 
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boils over with Democratic literature de- 
nouncing the oil scandals. This belongs 
to the state activity, but the Teapot car- 
ries a speaker for the national ticket, too. 


Dr. Eliot 
D* MARTHA M. ELIOT, a 


member of the faculty of pedi- 
atrics at Yale University School of 
Medicine, has been appointed director 
of the division of child hygiene of the 
Children’s Bureau. Dr. Eliot is a grad- 
uate of Johns Hopkins and during the 
past year has been in charge of a dem- 
onstration of methods for the control of 
rickets in young children. 


India’s Indian Magistrate 


N Indian woman—Shrimathi Jaya- 

laxmi Kumari—has been appointed 
a magistrate at Madanapalle, South In- 
dia. She is the first Indian woman to 
receive such an appointment. Our in- 
formation comes from the V’ofe. 


A Knight of St. Olav 


HE third woman to become a 

Knight of St. Olav—the highest sign 
of honor given in Norway—is Johanne 
Dybwad. The honor was conferred at 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Na- 
tional Theater, at Bergen. Fru Dyb- 
wad is a child of the stage, and for 
twenty-five years her name has_ been 
identified with the National Theater as 
the lead in a wide variety of plays. She 
is also the first person to receive the 


Royal Medal of Merit in gold. 
An Important P. S. 


Sa P. S. to the organizations with 
A a get-out-the-vote campaign, given 
on page four of our last issue, must be 
added the National Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union. The W. C. T. U. 
is represented in 20,000 communities, 
and in each of these communities local 
leaders, in co-operation with other 
women’s organizations, will hold ‘“‘first 
voters’ meetings, social meetings for 
foreign-born citizens naturalized since 
the last election, mass meetings, and a 
“March of Allegiance.” 


To Guard Denver's Health 
R. ETHEL B. HUMPHREYS 


is the new acting manager of the 
department of health and charity for the 
city and county of Denver, Colorade, 
according to the News-Bulletin of the 
Bureau of Vocational Information. Dr. 
Humphreys is the first woman to hold 
such a position in the city of Denver. 
Her chief duty is the supervision of the 
Denver General Hospital. 





A French “Professoress” 
T HROUGH “La Francaise” we 

learn that for the first time 2 wom- 
an has been given a professor’s chair in 
the literary college of a French Uni- 
versity. Her name is Mlle. Villa and 
she is Professor of English Literature in 
the University of Lyons. 





Hurrah for China! 


HINA also has its woman’s bank. 

From the columns of the Vote we 
learn that there is a bank completely 
staffed and financed by women in 
Shanghai. 

And we hear that Peking has plans 
for a woman’s bank, to be opened next 
spring. It will be known as the Peking 
Women’s Commercial and Savings 
Bank. Thirty women are now training 
in the school of banking in Peking to 
fill the posts. 


Spain’s Mayor 
N spite of the fact that Spain has no 
law giving suffrage to women, the 
papers say that it now has a woman 
mayor—Senora Maria Perez y Moya. 
Sefiora Moya took office October 16, at 
Cuatre Tondeta, district of Cencentayna. 





Cleveland Pioneers Again 

LEVELAND has a new mortgage 

company, organized and managed 
by women—the Ohio Mutual Mortgage 
Company. Satisfied with the success of 
the Women’s Savings and Loan Com- 
pany, the first women’s saving company 
in the country, Miss Lillian Westropp, 
president, and Miss Clara Westropp, 
secretary, decided to open a mortgage 
company. They hold the same positions 
in the new company. Other women 
interested are Mrs. Marion E. Gaul, 
Miss Mary Murphy, Mrs. Olive Joy 
Wright, Mrs. Antoinette Callaghan, di- 
rectors, and Miss Susan M. Rebhan, 
sales manager. It is another pioneer 
venture, and of interest in bankers’ eyes 
—men’s as well as’ women’s. 


For National Recreation 

HE Eleventh National Recreation 

Congress, held in Atlantic City, 
October 16-21, was really a huge ex- 
perience exchange. Six hundred dele- 
gates from many states were there to 
tell of the community recreation prob- 
lems and achievements in their particu- 
lar localities. The subjects were varied 
—recruiting and training recreation 
leaders, home recreation, handcraft ac- 
tivities, the use of school buildings as 
recreation centers, parks and _ leisure 
time, physical education, the vacation 
problem in America, recreation and in- 
dustry, rural recreation, recreation and 
city planning, municipal golf cotrses, 


recreation in the church and recreation, 


publicity. 


The W. C. T. U. Jubilee 

HE WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 

TEMPERANCE UNION will 
hold a Golden Jubilee Convention in 
Chicago, November 14-19. A special 


feature will be pageantry pictures of fifty 
years, giving the history of the W. C. 
T. U. from the early crusade days to 
the present large and efficient organiza- 
tion. 


\Week. 
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General Federation Notes 


By LeEsLic STRINGFELLOW READ 


HE Bayview (Michigan) Woman's 

Club has mapped out an ambitious 
program to make Bayview a summer 
club center, similar to Chautauqua, 
where one may learn and take a vaca- 
tion at the same time. Next summer 
members plan to have women speakers 
from all parts of the country talk on 
club work, hold club institutes on depart- 
ment work, organization, administration, 
etc. The program will be in the charge 
of a recently formed Bayview Council 
composed entirely of clubwomen. 


1 pete oge clubwomen have re- 
1 cently had a state meeting at 
which they adopted a resolution heartily 
endorsing the General Federation pro- 
gram, as mapped out at Los Angeles. 
Other resolutions dedicated Armistice 
Day to the idea expressed in the slogan: 
“It Must Not Be Again’; asked the 
Montana Legislature to memorialize 
Congress for a declaration for the out- 
lawry of war and the entrance of the 
United States into the World Court, 
and favored the repeal of the medical 
prescription law as a violation of the 
bone-dry law, for which Montana has 
voted by a majority of 30,000. 


AY 4 to 14 are dates fixed for the 

quinquennial convention of the 
International Council of Women, to be 
held in Washington, D. C., in 1925, 
according to Mrs. Philip North Moore, 
president of the American Council, 
which organization is to be official hos- 
tess. 


AN you name the two hundred best 

books for a home library? If not, 
and if you are just starting your library 
or your child’s library, let Mrs. L. A. 
Miller, literature chairman, 1528 North 
Nevada Avenue, Colorado Springs, help 
you. Send a stamp for reply and write 
to her for her leaflet: ‘The Home Li- 
brary.” Second in her American Home 
Series, Mrs. Miller also offers, for club 
and home help, ‘““The Book and the 
Child.” 


OVEMBER 9-15 are dates during 
which clubs in almost every com- 
munity will observe Children’s Book 
The literature chairman in the 
General Federation suggests in this con- 
nection that there be launched a “Buy 
a Book—FEarn a Book” week campaign. 
In Los Angeles last year, through the 
cooperation of teachers, four thousand 
school children each earned money with 
which to purchase at least one book. 
“One book that a child owns, loves and 
reads many times, is worth many bor- 
rowed and hastily devoured,” says the 
chairman. 








The Bookshelf 





OLITICAL campaigns are 
a strange mixture of the 


practical and the ideal, the 

cynical and the sentimental, 

of hard details and wide- 
flung generalizations, of twenty hard- 
fought votes and twenty million sup- 
posititious ballots which can be claimed 
by any airy orator. In its very title 
“The High Road to Honor’ suggests 
idealistic relief for the hard ways and 
means and the grubby details of unpleas- 
ant compromises. It is a novel of state 
and national politics, in which David 
Brandon, champion of the people, the 
short ballot, preferential primary, ini- 
tiative and referendum, rises from the 
Ohio legislature through the governor’s 
chair to the Senate of the United States. 
There he makes his great fight to solve 
the problem of railroads, and to save 
his honor. Several senators have been 
suggested as the prototype of Brandon, 
but only the book’s author knows whom 
she had in mind, and she won’t tell. She 
is Julia Scott Vrooman, and has not 
been known previously as an author. 
The wife of Carl Vrooman, assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture under Wilson, 
her life in Washington gave her inti- 
mate acquaintance with the ways of 
national politics. She is an ardent ad- 
vocate of the League of Nations and of 
a certain “constructive conservatism” in 
affairs of government. She has always 
been prominent in club life and in the 
League of Women Voters, and _ her 
book bears witness to the ideals for 
which she strives. 

During the last spring and summer, 
the Theatre Guild produced, in New 
York, Ernst Toller’s drama ‘Man and 
the Masses.” It is the play of a poet, 
and reading it is only satisfactory for 
people whose vivid imaginations can il- 
lumine its depths. One realizes more 
than in seeing it how much the Theatre 
Guild’s fine production brought out of 
the simple lines. Called a “drama of 
the social revolution,” it is as truly a 
play of the tragedy of mankind. The 
individual acting for himself conflicts 
with the individual as one of a mob; the 
Woman, believing human life so sacred 
that “no leader has a right to sacrifice 
any life but his own,” is crushed be- 
tween the organized state and the forces 
of revolution. Both demand power and 
misuse it, disregarding individual human 
life in struggling for victory. Only the 
Woman upholds peace, and for her 
steadfastness she loses her husband, who 
personifies the state, her friends, who are 
the workers in revolt, and finally her 
own life. It is a play for people who 


do not shrink from contemplating the 
human forces that have made for social 














Willa Cather 


Willa Sibert Cather has a secure place in 
the front row of American novelists. She 
knows, and has presented, an American West 
unlike that of any other writer—the West she 
first came to know when her family moved 
from Winchester, Virginia, to a ranch in 
Nebraska—a West filled with wide spaces 
and foreign neighbors, Scandinavian, Aus- 
trian, Russian, Bohemian. All this new life 
the young girl watched, making it live again 
later in “O Pioneers,” “The Song of the 
‘Lark,” “My Antonia,’ “One of Ours,” “The 
Lost Lady.” In between were her years at 
the State University of Nebraska, newspaper 
work in Pittsburgh, teaching, writing poetry, 
and several vears on McClure’s Magazine, to 
which Mr. McClure summoned her after he 
had seen her book of short stories, ““The Troll 
Garden.” 








revolution in the past, and are capable 
of doing so again; who believe that life 
is more than demure comedy and de- 
corous sorrow; who are willing to see 
abysses as well as mountain tops. 
Michael Arlen is a young Englishman 
with impeccable manners and an incal- 
culable pen. He has recently been 
quoted as saying that he has not yet 
begun to write, but is merely “playing 
scales in public.” His new novel, like 
“These Charming People” of recent 
popularity, still does daily dozens in wit, 
gymnastics in conventions, and finger 
exercises in sophistication. But some- 
thing deeper is beginning to shoulder its 
way up out of the whipped cream of 
his style. “The Green Hat,’ under- 
neath all its amusing charm, contains 
excellent character drawing, and con- 
cerns fundamental human tragedy. One 
can scarcely predict the course of Mr. 
Arlen’s artistic development. He may 
go bad on our hands, may write stories 
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that cannot Pass our moral tences. But 
he is an artist, and his possibilities are 
infinite. Meanwhile he is gay, charm- 
ing, and clever. 

A new book by Stella Benson is such 
an event that one wants to engage a 
circus ballyhoo and a torchlight proces- 
sion to tell about it. “Pipers and a 
Dancer” is the story of Ipsie Wilson, 
christened Mary Hippolyta, of how she 
went to China to marry Jacob Heming, 
and why she didn’t. She was a pixie 
person without a soul, whose only innate 
means of expression was an “hysterical 
ingenuity in reproducing lines.” She 
was absorbed in the things of her imag- 
ination, always acting to herself and the 
world, possessed by her Showman. 

Against a background of a China of 
raw hills and mighty rivers she is some- 
thing out of another world that has 
stopped for a moment to handle the 
queer playthings of human life. The 
quality of Miss Benson’s prose is pecu- 
liar to herself. She has an uncanny way 
of making sharply defined pictures with 
words, of making a phrase serve the 
purpose of an etcher’s line. Her in- 
sight into human motives is as unex- 
pected as it is uncomfortable. Her 
sense of humor and of malice is cap- 
tivating. It is as difficult to analyze 
and to communicate her charm as it 
would be to make a butterfly’s wing out 
of the colors of it. 


The Red Menace 


(Continued from page 12) 


tional and state politics and property. 
Numerous press reports have told 
of the separation of children from par- 
ents in Russia, not only to carry out the 
theory, but in order to bring up the 
next generation to be thoroughly imbued 
with the communistic idea. It has been 
reported that girls are made, in these 
children’s institutions, to exchange their 
dresses in order to eliminate from their 
minds all idea of private ownership. 
Much has been reported about the 
“nationalization” of women in Russia. 
This surely never has been a part of 
the proposed social scheme, since women 
are theoretically to be “free and inde- 
pendent” under it. It clearly was neve1 
proposed by the national Bolshevik 
group in Russia. There has been evi- 
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dence that it was attempted in one or 
more towns, but as it is wholly incon- 
sistent with the main theory it was 
probably a brutal attempt to force free 
love as a substitute for marriage on one 
hand and prostitution on the other. It 
will be recognized that prostitution can 
have no place in the “perfect social 
state.’ While the decency of self-con- 
trol will occur to those who are under 
self-discipline as the solution of that 
vexed question, untrained animal men 
and women will hardly accept that 
remedy. 

The effects of the Communist tri- 
umph in Russia have been twofold. 
The terrible suffering of the people, the 
unjust imprisonments and outrageous 
murders, the starvation, sickness and 
deaths have convinced conservative So- 
cialists that “the people are not yet suf- 
ficiently trained to the socialistic idea to 
adopt it by revolution.” Indeed, many 
of them have been quite as shocked at 
the lengths to which the upholders of 
their fundamental theories have gone in 
Russia as any non-Socialist. On the 
other hand, the Russian success has en- 
couraged other groups to believe that 
revolution is the only way and that the 
time is ripe for a complete overturn of 
governments all the world around and 
the substitution of the “Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat” for the so-called “Cap- 
italistic State.” 

Both Communists and Socialists find 
their most fertile field among the wage 
earners. Here both are continually 
laboring in the effort to make converts. 
The majority of workers are neither; 
but Communists, Socialists and other 
workers unite in support of a common 
program during strikes. Communists 
boast that they often foment strikes in 
order to create situations favorable to 
their plans. When a strike is on, the 
anti-Socialist, Mr. Gompers, President 
of the Federation of Labor, works with 
Socialists and Communists to a common 
end and they all talk alike. When 
strikes are over, Socialists and Commu- 
nists say they have added converts to 
their ranks. That is, Communists work 
to convert Socialists to revolution, So- 
cialists work to convert wage workers 
to Socialism, and organized wage work- 
ers work to create what all three call 
a class consciousness, and these three 
propagandas find the strike the most 
. fruitful season. 


The Real Question 


The crucial questions, therefore, the 
ones to worry over, are 1: At what 
rate will organized labor and its press 
create class consciousness which, reduced 
to practical terms, means that there are 
in the world two classes of people who 
are enemies, one the employer, the 
other the employed? 2. At what rate 
will those achieving class consciousness 
develop into Socialists? And at what 
rate will evolutionary Socialists, grow- 





ing impatient, emerge into revolutionary 
Communists ? 

Meanwhile, “‘the people be damned”’ 
variety of capitalist, big-headed and 
small-souled, contributes more to the 
conversion of workers to Socialism and 
Communism than does the regular propa- 
ganda. 

During the past fifty years each of 
these three steps, leading from the old 
order toward the proposed new order, 
has made gigantic strides. We might 
as well face the probability that if the 
gain in the next fifty years is at the 








A Hymn for Non-V oters 


By ANNA SumMMERS LARKIN 


Politicians, ye 

Who take such liberties, 
To you we sing! 

Long may you do our work, 
That we, the people, shirk; 
Protect us! Dangers lurk 
In primaries! 


We are too pure to mix 

In “dirty politics” ; 

We yield the floor. 

Go put in office trash 

Who'll steal our hard-earned cash 
Though we our teeth may gnash, 
We'll do no more. 


O Politicians Great, 

We place our country’s fate 
In your kind: care. 

Long may you wield the vote! 
Long may we be the goat! 
And if you “rock the boat,”’ 
That’s your affair. 








same rate, Socialism will, in some form, 
be an established fact even in our own 
country. When the English Premier 
not long ago joined the hand of the 
French Premier to that of the Chancel- 
lor of the German government, a 
dramatic touch that pleased world senti- 
mentalists, all three were Socialists. The 
wildest dreamer in 1914 would hardly 
have predicted so startling a transforma- 
tion in the departments of foreign rela- 
tions of those three great nations. To 
be sure, the Socialist parties in these 
countries are too much in minority as 
yet to justify any of these Premiers in 
attempting to establish actual Socialism 
in their respective lands, but the fact 
nevertheless stands forth clearly that So- 
cialists have driven their cause to a point 
where honest investigators must recog- 
nize it as an issue to be met. The pres- 
ent so-called capitalistic system with all 
its known faults, vs. the Socialistic sys- 
tem with all its unknown faults, will be 
the question. 

The writer knows by investigation 
that in the region of New York, where 
the big majority of workers are foreign 
born, the ideas are very prevalent that 
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all the rich (employers) have gained 
their wealth by exploiting and oppres- 
sing the poor, that the money of the rich 
should be divided among the poor, that 
the employer is fair game for his employ- 
ees, who should in their own interest 
take a “rake off” on marketing, supplies, 
and repairs for cars and machinery, sales 
of produce, etc. These views have been 
imbibed, not from socialistic propaganda, 
which has reached few of them, but from 
a well-known chain of newspapers which 
preach ‘“‘class hatred” with success, 
whether intentional or otherwise. Most 
of these minds are too subnormal to com- 
prehend the honor of contract, but are 
of the type to furnish a troublesome re- 
serve were revolution attempted. 

At present, unconverted organized la- 
bor and conservative Socialists serve as 
a bulwark against the revolutionary 
Communist. If those groups should ever 
be goaded through injustice to foment 
a rebellion or lose their heads through 
the impulse of hate, no army or any 
other form of force would stay the revo- 
lution long, but revolution would not 
close the issue. It is a question to be 
settled by talk—understanding, informed 
talk. 

The Cure 

Free, frank, honest speech and plenty 
of it is the only method that will carry 
this nation through the next fifty years 
without tragedy. The vast majority of 
us are assuredly set against any cause 
being won by force. 

A menace, therefore, there is. The 
danger, however, lies far less in the 
theory of the proposed new order or the 
program for bringing it about as advo- 
cated by intelligent Socialists, than in the 
“lunatic fringe” which hangs around the 
edges of both sides of the controversy. 
The half-baked intellectual and the 
moral subnormal man or woman, adopt- 
ing Communism, is capable of any crime 
while believing himself a martyr to a 
great cause. On the other hand, the 
half-baked groups, affrighted by the 
rapid progress made by Socialism, who 
hide behind a fusillade of hard names 
only fan the flame. 

In 1920, which was after women had 
gained the vote, and before Communists 
and Socialists separated, the total social- 
istic vote for President in the United 
States of America was 919,799. The 
revolutionary activities of the Commu- 
nists aroused the more conservative So- 
cialists to put them out of their party 
and for the first time there will be a 
Communist or Workers’ Party in 1924 
with a candidate for President. The 
Socialist Party is supporting Senator La 
Follette, who is not a Socialist ; the Com- 


‘munists are supporting W. Z. Foster. 


The menace to public safety, it will 
be seen, does not lie in any possibility 
of revolution in the near future, but in 
probable riots, sabotage and crime com- 
mitted in the expectation of bringing 
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Communism nearer. It is not a situa- 
tion that calls tor war preparation, but 
police organization. The contest be- 
tween the present system and the pro- 
posed substitute does not demand the 
preparation of force, but of mind and 
understanding. Sensible opposition to 
Socialism will not resort to subterranean 
torpedo attacks upon persons who have 
no sympathy with Socialism, but will 
come out in an open and above-board 
discussion of the merits of the question. 
The underground method has created 
more fog and less understanding of the 
peace ws. war situation than any other 
one factor, and is still being used daily 
and hourly by organized persons to 
create more and denser fog. 


‘“She’s the One”’ 

(Continued from page 12) 
along the line to make the most of her 
resources. Unusually able, she is never- 
theless not an extraordinarily gifted 
woman. Strong in physique, she is by 
no means an Amazon. Finally, she has 
always had to contend with limited 
financial resources and a very limited 
formal education. 

She went to work when she was thir- 
teen years old, for a year or two as a 
teacher of boys in a board school; and 
then for ten years she stood behind a 
counter in London and other cities as a 
saleswoman—or, as they say over there, 
as a shop assistant. Her first large serv- 
ice in labor forces was in organizing the 
shop assistants’ union. She represented 
that union at the National Trades 
Union Congress in 1899, the only wom- 
an delegate at that time in the Congress. 
Last year at the age of forty-nine or 
fifty, after holding other high offices and 
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efficiently serving the cause of labor in 
each of them, she was elected by a unani- 
mous vote to the chairmanship of the 
General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress, the first woman to hold that 
office, the highest elective office in the 
trade union world. She ought to be, 
and perhaps she some day will be, the 
first woman member of the British 
Cabinet. Sent to Parliament last De- 
cember, she ought to have been made 
Minister of Health, which in England 
is a sort of general social welfare de- 
partment; but instead she was chosen as 
parliamentary secretary to the Ministry 
of Labor. 

There are other more gifted women 
in the Labor Party. But Margaret 
Bondtield is unquestionably the woman 
with the largest following. As my 
young Welsh friend said, “She’s the 


” 


one. 


Washington 


(Continued from page 8) 


proper yielding, not to force, not to a 
super state, not to command, but, in the 
language of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence itself: ‘to a decent respect for 
the opinion of mankind.’ ” 

So this is the Democratic candidate. 
Too fine to be a buffoon—and there is a 
good deal in popular politics that is 
buffoonery. President Coolidge knows 
this and knows that he is poor at playing 
the clown, which is one reason, undoubt- 
edly, why he keeps silent. La Follette 
is an actor, born and bred, able to adjust 
himself to any audience. It is his 
forte. “There we have the three men. 

But whatever happens on November 
4, which will be soon after this magazine 
comes out, Mrs. Hughes still expects to 
be able to feed her family well and to 
make jam and succotash and have pump- 
kin pies and waterground cornmeal. At 
the outdoor market the other day she 
looked as composed and charming as 
April, and not November. 


Helps for Voters 


INCE .speaking in the latest CirizeN of 

the obligation on voters to find out what they 
are voting about, we have been noticing the 
helpful literature that has come to our desk. 

Among the most interesting is an envelope- 
ful sent out by Anna Steese Richardson, 
through the Good Citizenship Bureau of the 
Woman's Home Companion. It contains, be- 
sides the official Republican, Democratic, Pro- 
gressive and Prohibition official campaign 
pamphlets, a clear, topical analysis of the 
three leading platforms, prepared by Mrs. 
Richardson. 

Many League of Women Voters’ bulletins 
are of extra size, crammed with non-partisan 
information on both state and national plat- 
forms and candidates. Notable among these 
is the Illinois Bulletin, September-October. 

The World Tomorrow has issued a supple- 
ment to its October issues giving a percentage 
analysis of all eight platforms, with a’ brief 
record of the candidates. 

Then there is the National League’s pam- 
phlet giving the full text of four platforms. 

(And then, if we do say it, there is the 
WoMAN CITIZEN!) 


THE WomMaAN CITIZEN 


The Electoral College 
By G. F. B. 
HEN you vote on Elec- 


tion Day for President of 

the United. States, you 

don’t vote for the presi- 

dential candidates at all. 
You vote for a list of presidential elec- 
tors—the same number as the number 
of representatives your state has in both 
houses of Congress. 

The electors chosen in your state will 
meet the second Monday in January and 
ballot for President and Vice-President. 
These ballots will be sent to the presi- 
dent of the Senate, who, on the second 
Wednesday in February, in the presence 
of both the Senate and the House, will 
open and count them. The candidates 
having the greatest number of votes will 
become President and Vice-President. 
This is what the Constitution provides, 

In reality, the electors are figureheads, 
They express no judgment but merely 
register the popular vote. 

The plan adopted by the framers of 
the Constitution was entirely different 
from this. They meant that the people 
should choose the wisest men in the state 
for electors, and that these electors 
should use their own judgment, and dis- 
interestedly, and with superior knowl- 
edge, pick out the man best qualified to 
act as chief executive of the nation. The 
Fathers decided against direct election of 
the President by all the people because 
they thought that the country was so 
huge that the mass of people could not 
be familiar with the qualifications of 
different men. They decided against the 
election of the President by Congress 
because it was not consistent with the 
balance of power between the legislative 
and executive branches. They d’scarded 
the idea of his election by governors of 
the states, and finally adopted the elec- 
toral college as offering the best method 
of choosing the right man. 

The original plan did not take politi- 
cal parties into consideration, and was 
only followed a few years. As soon as 
the parties began to be well established, 
they demanded electors whom they could 
control, so that instead of the electoral 
college being an independent body of 
men acting as trustees for the people, the 
electors are now chosen by the parties 
either through primaries or elections, and 
cut no figure whatever in the election. 

Note that the entire electoral vote of 
your state will be cast for one candidate. 
This means that a President may be 
elected who is not the choice of the 
people of the United States, and _ this 
has happened several times. Mr. Wil- 
son, in his first term, like Abraham Lin- 
coln, was what is called a minority Pres- 
ident. In 1912 Wilson had only six 
million votes, but they were so distrib- 
uted that he had 435 electoral votes. 
Roosevelt had four million popular votes, 
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We Know Why Women Should Vote 
For Governor Alfred E. Smith 


HERE ARE THE REASONS: 





REGULAR DEMOCRATIC 1: His support of a measure is genuine and sincere. 
NOMINEE 2 


2: He has unswervingly stood for the protection of women 
and children, including the forty-eight hour and minimum 


For Governor . aan 


3: He has protected the public schools and signed the largest 
appropriation bills in the history of the State—$32,- 
000,000—for teachers’ salaries. 


4: He has advocated an enlightened policy for rural schools 
and equality of opportunity for the country child with 
the city child. 


oe 5: He has maintained the standards and integrity of the 
Labor Department. 


6: His prompt action and far-sighted policy saved the in- 
mates of State institutions and provided through a $50,- 
000,000 bond issue for new construction, fire prevention 


and additional beds. 


: He has extended and co-ordinated the State park system 
by liberal appropriations and inaugurated a $15,000,000 
bond issue for its support. 


8: He established subsidies in rural counties for public health 
work and signed the bill accepting federal aid for 
maternity and infancy care. 

9: He stands irrevocably for consolidation of State depart- 
ments and a real executive budget. 

10: He protected freedom of speech when he vetoed and 
later secured the repeal of the Lusk laws. 


Re-elect 11: He has a genuine and permanent policy on housing. 





© Marceau 


-and- 
ALFRED k SMITH 12: He saved taxpayers this year 25% of the income tax and 
- 25% of the direct tax—$17,000,000. 


THESE THINGS ARE TRUE ABOUT GOVERNOR SMITH. WHAT WILL FOLLOW HIS 
RE-ELECTION CAN FAIRLY BE DEDUCED FROM THEM. HE IS THE MAN WHO WILL 
UNDERSTAND YOU AND HELP YOU IN YOUR DOUBLE DUTY OF WORKING FOR 
WOMEN AND FOR HUMANITY. HE KEEPS HIS PROMISES. 


Mrs. John Blair Mrs. Frank Polk 
Mrs. Norman H. Davis Miss Virginia Gildersleeve 
Miss Frances Perkins Miss Amey Aldrich 


Miss Lillian D. Wald Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson 


WOMEN’S DIVISION 
DEMOCRATIC STATE COMMITTEE 
Mrs. Daniel O’Day, Chairman 
and 
Citizen’s Committee 
for the 
Re-election of Gov. Alfred E. Smith 
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but he had only 88 electoral votes, and 
Taft’s three and one-half million votes 
won only two states—Vermont and 








Utah—and gave him enly eight electoral 
votes. Naturally, states where the re- 


sult is in doubt become very important, 
especially if their electoral vote is large. 
In 1884 six hundred votes in New York 
gave the 36 electoral votes of that state 
to Grover Cleveland. 

If no man receives a majority of elec- 
toral votes, the House of Representatives 
will proceed to elect the President from 
the three highest names on the list, each 
state having only one vote, which is de- 
termined by a majority of its representa- 
tives in the House, and a majority of 
the forty-eight states being necessary for 
election. If no man receives a majority 
of the electoral votes for Vice-President, 
then the Senate must elect a Vice-Presi- 
dent from the two highest names on the 
list. If the House does not select a 
President by March 4th, the date of the 
inauguration, the Vice-President would 
become the President, as in the case of 
the death of a President. 

Many changes in the manner of elect- 
ing the President have been proposed : 
He might be elected (1) simply by the 
majority vote of the entire people. (2) 
As now, by electoral votes, doing away 
with electors. (3) By electoral votes, 
using the congressional district as a unit 
for the count, instead of giving the en- 
tire electoral vote of the state for a bare 
majority. This last seems fairer than 
the present method, but it will probably 
be some time before the present method 
is changed. 

(Information given in this article was 
taken from “Introduction to American 
Government,” by Frederick A. Ogg and 
P. Orman Ray, Century Company. ) 


A Line on the Movies 
By IRENE THIRER 

“THREE WOMEN.’ —Ernst Lubitsch’s 
trifling subtle touches do much to make 
this production more than the ordinary 
in the realm of films. The story of a 
mother who refuses to grow old, and a 
daughter who emulates her mother in a 
love affair, only to be outrivaled in the 
affections of the male concerned by still 
another charmer, is splendidly depicted, 
with Pauline Frederick, May McAvoy, 
Marie Prevost and Lew Cody in the 
important roles. No, this isn’t a picture 
for children, but it’s well worth seeing 
for their parents. 

TARNISH.—A really good movie, this, 
adapted from the stage play by Gilbert 
Emery. The story tells of a flighty, un- 
scrupulous father, and of a daughter, the 
family’s bread-winner, who learns a les- 
son in love from a happy-go-lucky, gold- 
digging little manicurist. May Mc- 
Avoy, Albert Gran, Marie Prevost and 
Ronald Colman are excellent in their re- 
spective roles. Children may enjoy the 
humorous situations in the film. It cer- 
tainly cannot harm them. <A Samuel 
Goldwyn production, directed by George 
Fitzmaurice. 

THe Navicator.—Every kid’s a 
Keaton fan. Therefore, every kid will 
roll out of his seat over Buster Keaton’s 
newest screen offering. Buster has 
chosen the sea and a cannibal island as 
the film’s background. But the “navi- 
gator” isn’t the star himself. It’s the 
name of his ship. Kathryn MacGuire 
is a clever assistant to Mr. Keaton in 
some screamingly funny episodes. <A 
Metro-Goldwyn production, directed by 
Donald Crisp and Buster Keaton. 

Her Love Story.—Gloria Swanson’s 








36 West 36th St., New York City 





Here’s Shoe Comfort 


Scientifically Correct Shoes for Men, Women and Children, prop- 
erly fitted and Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. ‘‘Pediforme’’ Shoes 
are built to fit the feet and keep them Healthy and Comfortable. 
They shift the body’s weight from the arches to the outer side of 
the feet, relieving strain, ache and weakness. 
durability, commonsense, comfort and medium price. 
you in your home as well as in our store. Ask us how! 


PEDIFORME SHOE COMPANY 


Combining style, 
We can fit 


224 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work 


Reasonable Prices 


Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 
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newest film is gentle and tragic for a 
while, with excellent photography «and 
capable performances. The plot con- 
cerns the unhappy queen of the usual 
debauched king. But this queen had 
been secretly married to a commoner, 
and has a child by him. Gloria is far 
from effervescent in this production, but 
she is glorious, nevertheless, and so are 
her gowns. The film’s conclusion turns 
it from one of sweet tragedy to a com- 
monplace “happily ever after’ type. Ian 
Keith is well cast in support of Miss 
Swanson. A Famous Players produc- 
tion, from the story by Mary Roberts 
Rinehart. Directed by Allan Dwan. 

His Hour.—Some more stuff and 
nonsense! John Gilbert as the “him” 
in “His Hour” is “sheikier” than Ru- 
dolph Valentino ever was. He’s the 
reason for the palpitation of the English 
lady’s heart. You know, Elinor Glyn 
always must have a superb English lady 
in her stories. Aileen Pringle is admir- 
ably suited to play the rdle opposite Mr. 
Gilbert—just to dress up and look beau- 
tiful. This is decidedly not a film to 
take the youngsters to see. It’s not even 
very worth-while for adults. A Gold- 
wyn-Mayer production, directed by King 
Vidor. 

RoaRinGc Raris.—Here’s one that 
children will certainly appreciate, but 
it’s made of the stuff that’s not so good 
for their imaginations. A railroad film, 
with accident, murder, and the newest 
child wonder—Frankie Darro—in it. 
Harry Carey is an obscure title rdleist, 
whom Edith Roberts helps out on little 
occasion. Released by Producers Dis- 
tributing Corporation. Directed by 
Hunt Stromberg. 
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(Continued from page 10) 





STATE TREASURER 
Socialist 


Mrs. Stella K. Garrison 


ILLINOIS 
STATE SENATOR 
Republican 
Mrs. Florence Fifer Bohrer 
MEMBER GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Republican 
Mrs. Katherine Hancock Goode, Mrs. 
Lottie Holman O’Neill (incumbent), 
Mrs. Rena Elrod 
TRUSTEE, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
Republican 
Mrs. Anna Wilmarth Ickes—now serv- 
ing, filling unexpired term 


KANSAS 
STATE SENATOR 
Republican 
Mrs. Annie May Riner 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican 
Lavonia M. Donica, Mrs. Ben Mickel, 
Mrs. Robert Dixon, Mrs. R. H. True- 
blood 
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STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
INSTRUCTION 
Socialist 
Ida A. Beloof 
STATE AUDITOR 
Democrat 
Mrs. Gertrude A. Patterson 
PROBATE JUDGE 
Mrs. Minnie J. Grinstead (a former 
member of the legislature, and one of 
the seconders of President Coolidge’s 
nomination at Cleveland) 


MAINE 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Mrs. Katherine C. Allen (elected) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican 
Harriet Russell Hart, M. Sylvia Don- 
aldson, Susan M. Fox, Harriet C. Hall 
Democrat 
Constance R. O’Connell 
Independent 
Margaret A. Gallagher 
Citizen’s Progressive 
Susan E. Stevens 
Non-Partisan 
Alice H. Damon 
County COMMISSIONER 
(An important office in Massachusetts ) 
Republican 
Esther Kingman 


MICHIGAN 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican 
Mrs. Cora Reynolds Anderson 


MINNESOTA 

STATE REPRESENTATIVE 

Without party designation 
Essie W. Williams, Mrs. Michael J. 
Dowling, Myrtle A. Cain, Mabeth 
Hurd Paige, Mrs. Myra Griswold, Sue 
M. Dickey Hough, Mrs. G. A. Petrie, 
Hannah J. Kempfer, Mrs. Etta Miller 


MISSISSIPPI 
STATE SENATOR 
Democrat 
Belle Kearney 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Mrs. Nellie Nugent Somerville 
County SUPERINTENDENT 
Josephine Fitts 


MISSOURI 
MEMBER GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Republican 
Mrs. Nellie Warmoth 
Mayme H. Ousley 
Democrat 
Mrs. E. T. Smith (incumbent) 
Sarah Lucille Turner 


; MONTANA 
STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PusLic 
INSTRUCTION 
Republican 
May Trumper 
(Most of the county superintendents are 
women ) 









NEBRASKA Democrat 
STATE SENATOR Miss May Carty (incumbent) 
Democrat Mrs. Neil Finn (incumbent) 
Clara S. Paine es : 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE NEW YORK 
Republican MEMBER OF ASSEMBLY 
Mrs. Clara C. Humphrey Republican 
Democrat Rhoda Fox Graves 
Mrs. Lue R. Spencer, Mabel A. Gil- Democrat 
lespie, Mrs. Catherine F. McGerr. Amanda Ljungburg 
Sarah T. Muir (no party given) Anna G. W. Dayley 
University REGENT Socialist 
Alice Towne Deweese Ella O. Guilford, Edith A. Inslee, - 
Marie L. Steele 
NEW HAMPSHIRE COMPTROLLER 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE Socialist 
Republican Theresa B. Wiley 
Mrs. Effie Yantis 
; NORTH DAKOTA 
NEW JERSEY STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
MEMBER STATE ASSEMBLY INSTRUCTION 
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to add ar and 
com, orl lo your home 


~ | Send for this 
‘il FREE Booklet 


O the modern housewife 
who would add beauty as 

well as comfort and conveni- 
ence to her home, this free 
booklet offers a wealth of 
charming and practical sug- 
gestions. It illustrates and 
describes Couch Beds, Double- 
Da-Beds, Springs, Beds, Di- 
vans, Da-Beds, Cots, Ham- 
mocks and Folding Beds. 

It is the guide to furnishing 
the home, small or large, with 
ENGLANDER ‘Productions 
for Sleep and Rest."’ Reputed 
for their quality, utility and 
satisfying service, they are 
sold by Furniture and Depart- 
ment Stores everywhere. 

Write for your copy of Booklet to Dept.X 


ENGLANDER SPRING BED co., 100 W. 32d St., New York 
Brooklyn - Boston ~ Chicago - ini Bedstead Co., Montreal 
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A Homelike Hotel 


For Women and Girls Traveling Alone 
Z HOTEL GLENSIDE 
eA MARTHA WASHINGTON 


A small sanitarium for nervous, 





Exclusively for Women : . » 
£9 w, soth 6t.-S0 . Soch Bt. mild mental, or chronic ill- 
New York City nesses. 
rf Rooms aii the 0h 
00 
nk MABEL D. ORDWAY, M.D. 
aoe Se weer Oe ae. 6 PARLEY VALE 


Special Weekly Rates 


RESTAURANT FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN JAMAICA PLAIN, Boston, Mass. 
Luncheon 65c Dinner 85c Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 


Take Broadway Subway to 29th Street 
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GLEASON’S Parliamentary Digest 


Parliamentary Digest, prepared by 
Mrs. I. W. Gleason, Los Angeles, California, is 
widely and most satisfactorily used among our 
Unions in Southern California in the study of 
Parliamentary Law. 

The Digest, Charts and pamphlets are so simply 
compiled that the most unintormed can quickly 
absorb the information and become proficient 
through private study so that one_may profitably 
recognize faulty Parliamentary Usage, or ably 
preside at any meeting with perfect ease. 

The demand for a simple, ‘‘understandable’’ text book 
for the study of this very necessary accomplishment in 
these days has resulted in this concrete little book, follow 
ing years of study by the author. 

{ am glad to recommend this work to all who desire a 
better understanding of the ‘‘whys and wherefores’’ of the 
Laws governing executive bodies. 

Eva C. eer Pres., and Ada B. Cunningham, 
Secy. Cc. T. U. of Southern California 

If your hs store does not carry the Digest, 

$2.00, send direct to the author, 
MRS. |. W. GLEASON 
1110 West 30th Street Los Angeles, 


Gleason's 


Cor 


price 


California 











WONDERSTOEN 


Removes superfluous hair from face 
instantly. Dry application. 
Odorless, harmless. 
Wenderstoen: A round, pink disk (size powder puff) 
leaves skin smooth and clean. Money-back guarantee. 
Price $1.25. At all beauty counters or from manufac- 

turer direct. 
Free Booklet 


BELLIN’S WONDERSTOEN CO. 
500 Fifth Avenue, Dept. WC. New York 











WANTED 


Women of culture and charm to sell 


distinctive moderate prices 
to a select clientele. 
No experience necessary. 


full information to 


gowns at 
Commission basis. 
Write giving 


143 East 497rH St., NEw York 




















WORLD ACQUAINTANCE TOURS 


JUST WHAT ane NAME IMPLIES 
JAN. 24—NEAR EAST, HOLY 
LAND, MEDITERRANEAN 
FEB. 14—TOUR OF THE ORIENT. 
FEB. 26—SOUTH AMERICA. 
Unusual Opportunities 
to Meet Leading Men 
and Women of Other 
Nations. 

Conductors of Interna- 
tional Prominence 
For Particulars and Other 
Tours Address 
416 West 122d St., New York City 














MAJORS CEMENT 


is the best for repairing china, glassware, 
schaum, tipping billiard cues, bric-a-brac, 
20c and 25c per bottle. 

MAJOR’S RUBBER and a LEATHER CEMENTS 
are good. 20c_ per ttle. At dealers or 
MAJOR MANUFACTURING co. Established 
1876. 461 Pearl St., New York City 
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Minnie J. Nielson (incumbent), Bertha 


Palmer 
OHIO 
STATE SENATOR 
Republican 
Mrs. Nettie B. Loughead, Mrs. Maude 
C. Waitt (incumbents ) 
Democrat 
Bettie Wilson, Mrs. Mary M. Tilden 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican 
Mrs. Nettie M. Clapp, Grace E. Make- 


peace, Mrs. Clara Wood Derr, Mrs. 
Viola D. Romans, Mrs. May M. Van 
Wye, Mrs. Clarence H. Wells, Mrs. C 
J. Ott, Osa Penny, Mrs. E. S. Reider 
Democrat 
Mrs. Olive Joy Wright, Mrs. Jennie 
P. Rubrecht, Myrtle H. Clark, Mrs. 
Lottie Cornell, Mrs. Margaret M. 
Allman 
PENNSYLVANIA 
JUDGE oF SUPERIOR COURT 
Margaret Center Klingelsmith 
STATE SENATOR 
Republican 


Flora M. Vare 
Socialist 
Bertha Finney 
MEMBER GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Republican 
Helen Grimes, Martha G: Thomas, 
Lillie H. Pitts, (also Progressive), 


Alice M. Bentley (all four incumbents ) 
Marta M. Pennock, Maud B. Trescher 
(also Prohibition ) 

Democrat 
Lula Mosby, Beatrice Parmalee, Eliza- 
beth G. Galbraith, Kathrine F. McDade, 
Hanna M. Ruesskamp, Mary S. Loucks 
Socialist 
May Lehner, Anna Van Essen, Rose 
Coleman, Rose St. Claire, Caroline 
Baldwin, Mary Cornelius, Zoe Meek, 
Charlotte N. Jones, Martha C. Crou- 
shore, Alice Crawford, Helen Murphy, 
Lena Jaffee, Marie Wanamaker, Nellie 
E. Chew 
Prohibition 
Margaret Mohn, Martha Thomas, 
Mary C. Stewart, Margaret C. B. Ban- 
coff, Alice B. McAllister, Helen G. 
Hartley, Elmira Land, Ella Sporgen- 
berg, Elizabeth Martin, Carrie D. John- 
ston, Frances Linning 


RHODE ISLAND 
LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR 
Republican 
Grace Howarth 
MEMBER GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Republican 
Mrs. Olive D. Hammill, Grace B. Ross, 
Mrs. Nellie C. Wood 
Democrat 


Isabel Ahearn O’Neill (incumbent) 
TENNESSEE 


STATE SENATOR 
Democrat 
Marion Griffin (incumbent) 
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UTAH 
STATE SENATOR 
Democrat 
Mrs. Sarah E. Stewart 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Democrat 
J. J. Galligan, Luella C. 
Mrs. Anna Brady, 


Beesley Jacobs 


WASHINGTON 
STATE SENATOR 
Republican 
Ella M. Russell 
STaTE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican 
Harry John Miller, Maude 
Sweetman (incusmbenne) 
Democrat 
Mary Pearce Bullock, Mrs. Frank 
Reeves (incumbent) 
Farmer-Labor 
Mrs. Fannie H. Perry 
Jessie Bullock Kastner (incumbent) 
STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION 
Republican 
Josephine Corliss Preston 
Democrat 
D. O. Dean 
Farmer-Labor 
Lura Snow Bouck 


WEST VIRGINIA 
MEMBER OF HOUSE OF DELEGATES 
Republican 
Harriette B. 
Edith Rosser 
Democrat 
Mrs. Tom Gates. 


Louise Wood (no party given) 


WISCONSIN 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican 
Mrs. Helen M. Brooks, Mildred Barber 
(La Follette Progressive Republican), 
Helen M. Thompson 
Democrat 
Mrs. Margaret Fragstein 


WYOMING 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Emma Howell Knight (no party 
given ) 


Mrs. 


mond, 


Hay- 
Mrs. Maude 


Mrs. 


Dr. 
Mrs. 


Jories 
Staats 


Mrs. 


In the above list are many whose rec- 
ords have already been published in the 
CITIZEN ; of others we know no details, 
and we hover” t room now to tell you 
what we have learned about the rest. 
Outstanding among new names are Dr. 
Harriette Jones, of West Virginia, who 
has been a leader in most of the good 
movements in her state; Mrs. Helen 
Quan, of Connecticut, interested in 
working hours and school conditions; 
Mrs. Katherine Hancock Goode, of II- 
linois; Mrs. Catherine F. McGerr, a 
prominent worker in Nebraska for suf- 


frage and prohibition, credited with 
brains and courage. 
Doubtless many others possess the 


same qualities. The record will be “con- 
tinued in our next.” 
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THE 1924 CHOICE | 


| A vote for La Follette is a vote for Bryan | 
| A vote for Davis is a vote for Bryan 
A vote for Coolidge is a vote for Coolidge 
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ELECT 


Calvin Coolidge Charles Gates Dawes 
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“I PREFER A MAN TO A MYTH” 


SAYS THE PRESIDENT OF VASSAR COLLEGE 
(Former Republican) 


Dr. HENRY NOBLE MacCRACKEN Tells Why He Will Vote For 


JOHN W. DAVIS 


For President of the United States 





In the long list of Republican and Independent voters who this year de- 
clare their intention of voting for John W. Davis for President appear the 
names of presidents of many of the leading colleges and universities of 
America. Among them is Dr. Henry Noble MacCracken, President of Vassar 
College, who sets forth his reasons for supporting Mr. Davis in preference to 
the Republican nominee in the following ringing statement: 


Read What Dr. MacCracken Says: 
































“y SHALL work for Davis, because | prefer a man to a myth. 

| I know something about Davis. | know he is the leading 

lawyer of the American bar. [| know his opinion on every 

great issue. His record is an open book. He is a man of utter 
integrity. | trust him. 

“I know nothing about Coolidge. He is a myth. Secrecy 
surrounds him. I can’t find out the truth about his record as 
governor. I don’t even know whether he wrote the magazine 
articles he signed, when he was Vice-President. What else he 
did as Vice-President I don’t know. He sat at Cabinet meetings 
with Fall and Denby and Daugherty, and could see no reason 
for change when he came to select his own Cabinet. He is an 
edited man; he was put together in a publicity office; and he will be plausible just as 
long as he can find someone to tell him what to think. 

“I’ve seen him in the movies. ‘Smile!’ say the picture men; and he smiles. ‘Go 
to ball-games!’ “Give Henry Ford a bucket of sap.’ “Toss some hay.’ And he obeyed 
anxiously and humbly. But is that the real Coolidge? I don’t know. I know who tells 
him to smile, for I can see a movie. But | don't know who tells him to sign on a 
dotted line, for I'm not there, and | haven't a dictaphone on the job. 

“I was once a Republican, by inheritance and faith. But when the Republicans 
abandoned their party policy in 1920, when they caused their country to be defeated 
in its war policy for the sake of a partisan victory of spite, when they repudiated 
everything | had learned from Lincoln and Grant and Hay and Root to hold dear, 
then I gave up my party. 

“Today Republicanism means repudiation, cynical and self-seeking; Democracy 
means progress. It is hypocrisy against sincerity; the record of '16-'20 against the rec- 
ord of '20-°24. Why anyone past the age of fairy-tales wants to vote for a myth like 
Coolidge, I can not see. Vote for a man!” 
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